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; -- My molt ocomaaks Lord, 


S #r the Fomidont; or A 
thereel region of the Great 
World , the Creator hath 
placed two' great Lights, 

NS IRE the one to rule the Day, the 

other to rule the Night: So, ( tocon- 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory,” * 
ſtitute a perfect} Analogy or correſpon-. 
dence ) in the Firmament or Celeftial part of 
the Leſſer World, Man, bath Heplaced two 
great Truths ( the proper Lights of the 
Soul ) the one to rule the. Day, or Life of 
Man; ' the 'other-to difpel the horrid dark- 
nes of his Night, Death, And theſe are thoſe 
twin-like proleptical Notions of the Being 
of theDeity, and of the Immortality of 
the Human Soul.” I call them Twin-like 
Proleptical Notions, becauſe , as the Sur' 
and Moon-were made together,” ſo were theſe 
implanted at once in the Mind of the Firſt 
Man, and have as con$tantly ſhined in the 
region of every mans Soul fence, as thoſe 
bawe done in the Heavens » bowewer the 0- 
pacity of terrene Objects and Corporeal Af- 

feSions may ſegm ſomtimes © to eclipſe 
them: and becauſe, as the Sun. doth commus* 
micate its light to the Moon, ſo doth the For- 
mer of theſe ſuper-excellent Notions,illumi- 
nate the Latter ; the knowledg f the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, receiving iHuftration, 


if not abſolute dependence, from the know- 


ledge of the Exiſtence of God. 
no ee Bug ua 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory.. 
———— bereof (_ may it pleaſe 
your | Lordſhip ) as it engaged me, ſome 
years ſince , to endeavour the -Demonſtra- 
tion of the Exiſtence of God ; ſo bath it 
now of late importuned and prevailed up- _ 
on me, to attempt the Demonſtration of the 
Immortality of Mens Souls , by pure and 
incere Reaſon: To theend, - that ſuch as 
doubt of either, may be convinced of the 
extreain folly and abſurdity of their _unbe- 
lief ; and ſuch as firmly believe both, may 
be corroborated in their true perſwaſions , 
obſerving the Teſtimony of the Light of 
Nature to make a perfect Synphonie and ' 
concordance with thatof a uthority Divine. 
A Deſign, certainly , neither inconſiſtent with 
the gennine zeal of a Chriſtian, nor unwor- 
thy the moſt- ſerrous ſpeculation of a Phi- 
loſopher: And were I as well aſſured , that 
I have not fallen much ſhort of what 
might be expeGied from me , in the capacity 
of the Latter, as Tam, that I have not in 


the leaſt tranſgreſſed the ſacred bounds of 


. » the Former; I ſhould with more reaſon hope 


your Lordſhips Approbation of my perfor- 


mance? 
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mante therein, than the ſenſe of my own in- 
ſuffictency will permit me nw to entertain. 
nd, therefore, though perbaps my Reaſon- 
mgs bave not attained to that perfefiion and 
exquiſite Rigour, as to ſattefie thoſe immos» 
derately Curious Wits of our Age , who 
think it muchbeneaththem , to acquieſce in 
any other Evidence but that of Demone 
ftrations Geometrical ( of which notwith. 
ftanaing , the Argument of thefe my Di/. 
courſes 1s abſolutely uncapable 3 as Thawve 
therein manifeSted, by clear and undeniab'e 
reaſon ) ; Tet I may comfort my ſelf with 
this, that my preſent Vndertaking will be 
Acceptable to:as many ,, as refle&# upon 
the Piety and Good Intention of it ; and 
my Proofs ſufficiently Perſwaſuue for all 
ſuch , who come not to. examine the force 
. of them with.inwincible Prejudice, and reſo- 

lution not to be convinced, 
But, left | ſhould ſeem to anticipate 
your: Lordſbips . Judgement ; which being 
moſt profound, cannot hutbg. alſo maſt E- 
quitable; it becometh me rather to excuſe 
this-my exeeding Preſumption., w dang 
£0 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


to invoke the Patronage of ſo Iiuſtrious a 
Perſon as your Lord(bip,ro ſo ill-compoſed 4 
work ,.as this is;which | with all conceivable 
Humility. and Devotion of Spirit )I here 
lay at your feet. ' Truly , My Lord, I have 
/ 9 many Reaſons to _ in defaxce of this 
'm © 4mbition , that, ſhould I iinſiſt upon but 
tie one balf of them, this ſheet would ſwell 
into a Volume greater than the Book it ſelf , 
which it now uſbers to your View. Let it 
ſuffice, therefore -, I moſt humbly beſeech 
you, that, bad Tbadno inclinationrin my 
ſelf to this way of tefiifymg my Reve- 
reuceand Admiration of your Lordſbips E- 
mirency , both in the Quality of your Per- 
ſon, and Perfefions of your Mind; yet the 
very rules of common Prudence, and Law 
of Decency would not hawe permitted mt to 
makethis Addreſſeto any other, but your ſelf. 
For, ts 
Whea I refle& upon Greatneſs: of Con- 
dition; inſtantly my thoughts fix upon your 
Lordſhip as one, whom your highB wth,and. 
bigher Merits ( aſſiſted by the favor of - 
Heaven ) bave elevated to 3 ſublime | _ 
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| The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

of Honour, wherein, among the Nobility of 
the Firſt Magnitude, you ſhine with daz.ling 
luſtre, ſuch as firthgs the eyes of all below 


with ſolemn Veneration, and excites a noble 


Emulation in:thoſe Few that move im the 


ſame orb of Dignuy with you. 
If I conſider greatneſie of Virtue; Tmed 
look no further then upon your Lordſhip , 
in whom all Heroical Virtnes are - ſo tran- 
ſcendently ronſpicuous, that they ſeems to be 
Efjemially concertred in your very Nature , 
&s if they were therein net together , on 
purpoſe to ſhew the world, How glorious a 
thmg may reſult from ſuch aConfiux of Greet 
00 
If ref peds Greatneſs of Judgment; whi- 
ther,cven in this Age of Light, ſhould I go but 
to your Lordſbip ? Who, baving with con. 
tinned induſtry cultivated that fertil and ca. - 
pactous field of your Mind, and planted it 
with all the moſt uſefull Notions in Theolo- 
£y, Metapbyficks, Phyficks, Medicine, Law 
Civil and Common, the Methematieks , and 
other Arts and Sciences; have at length reap - 
ed ſorich a Harwoſt of General Knowledge , 
as 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
as might alone plentifully maintain the whole 
Commonwealth of Letters. Inſemuch as all 
men are ready to confeſs, | that if there be an 
Univerſal Oracle in the World, for the ſol- 
wing all Drfficulties in Learning, You are 
tt: Nor doth any thing reftrain them from ac- 
cuſing you of Engroſſing all Science to your 
ſelf, but your rare Aﬀability , and prompt- 
weſs to ___ tt to others. 

Should I look forth for the Chiefeſt Pa. 

tron of Learned Men; the Common People 
themſelves, daily obſerving ſo great a Gon- 
' fluence of men of the Long Roab, 10 the place 
of your reſudence, and thoſe too the moſt emi- 
nent in their ſeveral Faculties, would ſoon 
dire& me to your Lordſhip : And your Fa- 
vonr of Schollars is become ſo notorious, 
that I have heardit urged as a chief Cauſe , 
why Learning hath of late found ſuch admi- 
rable Advancement in our Nation, notwith- 
ftanding the check of our unhappy Civill 
 Warres. | 

In fine, ſhould I conſult my own parti. 
cular Obligations; Gratitude #t ſelf would 
riſe up and injoyn me to make this Oblation 

| | ouly 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
only to your Lordſhip ;- ſence from you alone. © 
I bave received more both of Encourage- 
. mngnt and Aſſiſtance in my ftudees, tban from 

the whole World beſide; ſo that, indeed, your 
R:ght to this Homage I now moke fo. your 
Lordſhip , , doth wholl J take away the Free- 
dom of at. 

What T have ſaid, My Lord,though(I fear , 
me) ſcarce agreeable to your ſevere Modeſty ;, 
is yet fully agrezable with [ruth,and as wel 

n0wn as your Name; and therefore, without * 
offending the Law of Decency (as I ſaid a- 
fore)l ought not to have permitted this Irea- 
tiſe to venture abroad intothe common Aer, 
without that Adveatige and ProteStion , 
which your , and only *your *Patronage can 
give it. Nor would P olicic have adwiſed me - 
otherwiſe: for,albeit among my Readers,ma- 
ry may chance to diſlike the Book it ſelf}, yet , 
ſure] am, moſt will like it nnch the bet> 
ter, for carrying ſo illuſtrious a Name tm 
the Epiſtle, and the ſevereſt Criticks can- ' 
not Lut commend my Judgement in the Dedi- 
Cation. 

Notwith$t anding all theſe bas # 
—_ 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
alleageable in fawour of my Boldne(s,T tbink, 
it ſafer tocaſt my ſelf intirely upon your . 
Lordſhips Charity, for a Forgiveneſ of it , 
than to truſt in their importance, how g rea 
ſoever it may ſeem, And therefore, without 
being further rude,in diturbing your thoughts 
frm things of more weight and concernment; 
1 moſt humbly beg your Lordſh1ps gracious 
Acceptance of this publick acknowledgment, 


I bere make, of that infinite Obſerwance and 
Thankfulneſs, which is due to you from, 


My moſt Honourd LOR D 
your Lordſhips moſt humble, moſt obe- 


dicnt, and moſt faithful Servant 
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The Errors ofthe Prefs, that have eleaped the Eye ofthe Cor- 
reQor, though bur few and veuiall, are yet not ſo ſoon 
excuſed, as mended, by reading 


Aﬀe#ation for affeRion, in rhe 10. line ot the x0. page. 

And, for ane,in 22.4, of the 25, page. Mage 

Coppices, for Coppies, in the . 1. of the 3o. page. 

Silence, for filer.{c, in the 1.1, of the 62. page. 

Contraſt, for ContraR, in the 9. I. of the 71. Page. 

Demonftrateth it ſelf, for demonftzace thirs ſelf in the 19. 1of the 72. page, 
"Immaterial, for immorral, in the x. 1. of the 85. page. 
Nighth, for mighrly, in the 14. 1. of the 127. page. 


Ko other encouragment, for no other other, & in the . L. ot the 138. page. 
Obeliſckes, for obeliks, in rbe x, 1. of the 139. page. . 

Contraft, for ContraR, in the 18 1. of the 153. page. 

Make, for moke, in he 22, 1. of the 165 page, | 
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An Advertiſement to the 
READER, 


| Mong the Ancient Philoſophers ( 4s you may remember _) nothing 
was mere frequent, than to deliver their opinions and documents, 
4s wel Phyſtcdl as Moral, in the plain and familiar way of Dialogue; 
and the Reaſons, that induced them thereunts, are not unwerthy confede- 
ration. For, befides the opportunity both of commemorating their worthy 
Friends, end of introducing ſeve* al occaſional and di jons, 
that might be, perhaps, nor lefie grateful, nor leſſe » than the prin- 
cipal Argument propoſed; they thereby gave themſelves the advantage of 
freely alleaging the various and different Conceptions and Perſwaſions of 
Men, concerning the ſubjett, which they had defigned th diſcuſs : Whi 
in the frifer method of Pofitive and Apodiftical Teaching , they could 
not with equal conventency do; And how much better we may judge of the 
rruth of any Theorem, when we bave heard as wel the principal Rea- 
ſons tdat impugne, as hs that aſſert it, ts obwieus to common obſerve» 
tion. Hereunto may be added, that « Diſcowſe digefted ints the form of « 
familiar Conference,deth by its variety delight, «nd by its natural freedom 
and fumiliatity more gently infinuate it ſelf into the Mind ; asis _ 
by Experience, Now , when you Have refleHed upon theſe Confiderati- 
ons, you clearly underſtand whot were the main Monves, which induced 
the Author of this Treatiſe, t0 #iſpoſe His Colleions and ſolitary Me- 
ditations, on this excellent ſubje#, the Immmortatity of Megs Souls , 
into « Dialogue conffing of Three Perſons, the on? P ropufning, ane- 
ther Impugning that mo(} comfortable Tenent, and the third impartially 
Determining their Differences, But yet («5 | bave heard ) He bad one 
inducement more to this manner of writing; and that was , thor being 
not lang fince in France, and iavited to diſeroſe of the ſame Argitment,- 
We delrvered the ſubMance of all that is here ſpoken by one of the Inter- 
hcutors (viz. Athanaſius):n a free Cotloguy, betwint Mim(elf and two 
of his honour'd Friends, as they were recreating and repofing themſelves ' 
in Luxenburg Garden in Paris. So that in the Circumftances of this 
Confabularion, there is nothing of Fi#ion, beſides that of Names proper 
to each of the Speakers. And, as for thoſe; the Parts they beer in the 
Diſcourſe, ſufficiently diſcover their Derivations. 


Henry Herringman. 


The Contents in Scheme; 
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is Bonum Heneſtum, 

nn (for the 

TORT _—_ moſt part) to Benum 
Cx. VYolicion or Willing DeleHabile &y Senf- 


bi le. 


2 Freely, and upon de- 
\ liberation, - 


Cr Opera- C1 Pureor diſtin from Imagination 
tions, Viz : 

| 2 Reflex, in which ſhe underſtands 
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ſumed from 4 C2. nel cr owne Intelligence. 
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by Reaſons, ; 
#. 1 Univerall Conſent of all Men, of all Ages , Nations ,. 


2 Moral, deſu- Religions, : 
med from » Appetite of Immortality narurally inherear in all 
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3 Neceſſity of Juſtice Divine, 
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DIALOGVE THE FIRST. 


The Interlocutors. . 4p 
LKCRETIVS, ATH ANASIVS, ISODIC ASTES. 


Lucryetias. 


Ell met, my deare and honored eA- 
ne thanaſius; Thus to encounter you, 

9 I am (ure, is more then a good 
we ez: It is a happineſſe in preſent, 


Athanaſrus. 

I wiſh it may be ſo, Lucretias 3 but, when I 

refle& upon my owne unworthineſſe, and _ 
B 0 
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The Immortality of the Human Soul. Dialog. I, 


of power to be {crviceable to my Friends, in any 
proportion to my refpes , or the honour I re- 
ceive in their commands ; I cannot eaſily be ſo 
vatne,as to conceive,l can be an occaſion of Hap- 
pinefle to you, in any kind, However, let me 
aſſure you, both of my joy to ſee you , and my 
readinefle to ſerve you, * | 


Lucretius. 


Ah! Athaxaſras, 1 am alreadycvonvinc'd of 
both. I am not {6 unacquainted with the extcri. 
our Characters of the Paſsions, as not plainely 
to perceive the evidences of joy in your countc- 
nance. The ſcrenity of youraſpe&, the pleaſanr 
{moothneſſe of your forhead , the vivacity and 
luſtre of your eyes, and.che unuſuall ſanguine 
tincture of your cheeks, are pcric& demonſtra- 
tions of that Paſsion within you, which with a 
ſudden yergratefull violence cauſethan effuſion 
of blood and ſpirits towards the habit of the bo- 
dy3 as if the Soul, impatient of delay and di- 
ſtance ,- diſpatch'd thoſe her Emiſlaries to meet 
and bring in her beloved obje&t. And, as for your 
{ſingular Humanity,and generous inclination to 
oblige, by doing good offices ; the happy expe- 
ricnce I have had of that, hath long ſince confir- 
med ine,that, it there be any ſuch thing as a per- 
fect Friend left in the World , certainely you 
are that thing,where once you are pleaſ('d to pro- 
feſſe a Deareneſſe. But, why do I injure my 
ſelte, in deterring that contcfir, this faire oppor- 
? runityoffersme, in your converſation z while 
I endeavour to prevent your further profeſſion 
of that finccrity and truth,I long ago knew to be 
inherent 


Dialog. 1. Demonſtrated by the Light of Natave. 


inherent and efſentiall ro your very Soul3-Pray 
therefore , let me borrow you, for an hour: or 
rwo, from your meditations or other ſerious 
imployments, that we may not onely ſolace our 
ſclves,with recalling tomund our ancient Careſ- 
ſes, in the dayes of youth, innocence and peace, 
and-mutually congratulate each others: health 
and ſafety, after ſo many troubles, dangers,and 
changes of Forrune,as the late Civill Warres in 
England hath driven us upon : bur alfo revive 
that quoudam cuſtome of ours, when we were 
Fellow-Collegiates in Oxford, of difcourſing 
freely and calmely of ſome Argument or other 
in Philoſophy. For, chough I have not beene ſo 
good a husband of my time,as I might have been, 
no improved the ſeverall opportunities of aug- 
menting my ſmall ſtock of learning , that ſome 
ous travell towardsthe Sourh, and frequent 

aring the moſt .cminent profeſſors of all Arts 
& Sciences, in forraigne Univerſities offered me; 
yet, let metell you, Fhave not beene altogether 
a ſtranger to ſtudy , nor utterly loſt my tamili- 
arity with the Muſes. Nay more, fince the day 
I firſt ventured abroad into the World, I have 
had no Miſtrefſe that held any conſiderable 
room in my thoughts, but One, -and that the 
very fame I have many times obſerved you to 
court, with the ſtrongeſt deſires and ſtri&eſt de- 
votion imaginable. , 


Athanaſius. | 


Whol1 > pray Sir, who was that 5 I doe not 
remember I cver tooke Cupid for any other 
B 2 77 .c ne 


OS 


4 The Immortality of the Human 80ul. Dialog. 1. 
than an imaginary Deity, -or that I reſfign'd v 
the rains of iſ _ Afﬀe&ions into he is 

" ſteady hands of a Woman. Sometimes perhaps, 
I have. 1o far comply'd with the incitements of 
youth and blood, as to ſeeke topleaſe my 
ſelfe in the. company and favour of a handſome 
Woman, for divertiſement es But I was alwaies 
too well aware of their Tyranny, ever to put my 
ſelfe ſeriouſly and durably under their govern 
ment, 


Lucretius. | i 


| Alas Sir, you miſtake me. I doe not meane 
a Woman 3 but Her,upon whom women uſual- 
ly transfer the blame of all their imperfe&ions, 
Nature, 


d 


A thanafius. 


Her, indeed, I have courted long and zealouſ- 
ly, and'intend to dy her Admirer. For, though 
it be a great while ſince I became conſcious of 
the vaſt diſtance betwixt us, and of my incapa=». 
city to {atisfie my defires in the knowledge of ſo 
much as the leaſt part of Her; yet my dclires are 
ſill the ſame, and I difcover ſuch an infinite va- 
riety of freſh beauties & excellencies in her eve- 

- Ty dayghat but to gaze upon them at diſtance; 8 

- view Her in the weake and pale refle&ions made 
in the glaſſe of my own Reaſon, I finde the moſt 
pleaſant & raviſhing employment, my minde is 
capable of, and which me thinks ſufficiently 
compenſates all the Labours and Difficulties I 


meet with in my purſuit of her, And if a 
t 


Dialog. 1, Demonſtrated by the Light of Nature: 5 


that Miſtreſſe, you have ſo long affe&ted, I cltcem - 
you ſingularly happie in your Choice, and my 
ſelte happie in having ſuch a Rivall,as may pro- | 
mote my Addrefſſes,and yet at the ſame time fur- 
ther his owne, | 


Lucretius. 


And I beleeve [ ſhall likewiſe dy , as I have 
lived, Her humble Admirer too, For, I have 
more reaſon then you , conſidering the vaſt ad- 
vantage you have over me, in Vit, perſpicact-_ 
ty, and _—_— ; and that your profeſſion 
daily furniſheth you with variety of freſh obſer- 
vations and uſefull experiments ( for, the Art 
of Medicine is the beſt if not the onely Practical 
Philoſophy we have, and who ſo enquires into 
the operations of Nature, by no other light than 
\ that of Books and ſolitary ſeculations , {hall in 
the end find his head full of ſpecious Termes, 
but empty of true and folid Science, ) I ſay, con- 
{idering this, I have more reaſon than you to 
deſpaire of ever attaining to the leaſtdegree of 
Familiarity and privacy with ſo divine a Model], 
as ſhe 1s. Ang Iconfeſi. ingenuouſly to you,that 
after all my ſtudious applications to Her , for ſo 
many yeares together , and all my beſt endea- 
vours to inſinuate my ſelfe into her neerer ac- 
quaintance,T can get no further then to diſcover, 
that ſhe is like the Sun, the more we fixe our 
eyes upon her , ſtill the lefſe we diſcern of her 3 
that ſhe is an immenſe Ocean, too deepe for the 
{ſounding line of Man's reaſon ever to reach Her 
bottom : and ( in a word ) that betwixt Us,who 

call our {elves Philoſophers, Secretaries of Na- 
| B 3 ture, - 


Fl 


The Immortality of the Human Soul. Dialog. r. 


ture, &c. and the Illiterate, who calmely ac- 
quieſce in the {imple information of their ſenſes, 
thereis no other difference, but what conſiſteth 
wholly in Opinion : We flatter our ſelves with 
a belect, that we know more than really we doz 
and they remaine free from the diſquiet of that 
curioſity, which occaſions our deluſion; they 
neither know nor beleeve they know z we only 
beleeve we know. And yet;for all this diſcourage- 
ment, I am till conſtant in my affe&ions to Her, 
and my Soul as cager and hot in the purſuit, as 
if it expe&ed to carry Her clearely in the end.So 
that I cannot but ſtay heer a litle, and wonder 
at the ſtrange temper of my Mind, which 1s ſtill 
poſſeſs'd with a ſtrong deſire of what I ſee no 
oſſibility ever to enjoy 3 eſpecially when re- 
e& upon what I have been taught , by ſuch as 
were well skil'd in the nature of Paſhons, that 
Love ts alwates accompanted with Probalility of Fru- 
1t20n,which is the reaſon we much oftner obſerve 
perſons of high rank to become cnamour'd on 
their inferiors, than the contrary. This I am 
ſure of, that rhig unceſſant deſirc of knowledge 
muſt be Natural, and coeſſential to the Soul of 
Man; orelſe it muſt bea Production of Opinion, 
as ſundry other Appetires arc. And, it it be in- 
grafted into our minds, by Natures owne hand, 
methinks it ſhould be more capable of fatis- 
faction 3 for , Nature doth never inſtitute any 
thing in vaine , but commonly provides meanes 
for the expletion of cach Appctite ſhe createth. 
But, if it be not Natural , and the effe& only of 
Preſumption ; how comes it to be {0 I 
there 
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there being no man ,- though nere ſo rude and - 


ſavage , who doth not percetyc his Mind to be 
under the ſovereignty of this Aﬀection, more or 
leſſe: nay,asI remember, I have read a diſcourſe 
of yours, wherein you have proved thar all the 
Actions of our lives are in ſome ſort or other 
the effc&s of this Tendency to Science. And thus 
you ſec, «Athaiaſias into what a labyrinth I have 
unexpectedly brought my thoughts ; nor can I 
hope to extricate my ſelte , unlefle you ſhall 
pleaſe to lend me the Clue of your ſtonger and 
more deciſive reaſon, 


| Athanaſius. 


Lend you the clue of my Reaſon, ſay you > 
Alack, alack,. Lucrettus, I well perceive, your 
long converſation which the French, hath in- 
feed you with the humour of ſaying: a great 
deale more then you thinke, and tempting your 
Friends modeſty with attributes of more value 
than you know belongs to them , as if I could be 
{o arrogant as to undertake the ſolution of a 
Ridle, which Lacretzus really finds too hard for 
him. No, Lucyetius, no,l am too conſcious of my 
owne dulnefſe and ignorance, ever to entertaine 
a conceipt ſo extreamely vaine. But, come, I 
perce1ve your drift, I know you tobe one of E- 
picurus's Diſciples , and indeed the moſt emi- 
nent amongſt them ; and having long ſince di- 
geſted and heightned all your Maſters Argu= 
ments, for the Mortality of the Human Soul ; 
knowing me to be irreconcileable to that un- 
comfortable and dangerous Opinion, you would 
now 
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now take the opportunity of experimenting the 
force of them upon ſo weake an Adverſary as 
my ſelfe. Nat that I think a perſon of your wit 
and acutenefle can be ſo inſenſible of the admi- 
rable and almoſt divine operations of that noble 
Eſſence, even while ſhe is lodged in Walls of 
clay, as to be ſcriouſly of his perſwaſion, That 
ſhe is onely a certaine Contexture or diſpoſition 

of thinneſt and ſublileit Atoms, and ſo upon 
the change of that diſpoſition by death, is imme- 
diately diſſolved, and thoſe Atoms againedi(- 
oy in the infinite Inanity or Space z but, that 


you would willingly heare what I am able to 
alleage to the contrary. 


Lucretius. 


Will you beleeve me, Athanaſius? 1 had no 
ſuch deſigne upon fu Nor can I eaſily con- 


ccive,how you could from that doubt I propoſed 
to you, draw any ſuch ſuſpition. 


Athanaſius. 


No», Whither then could that diſcourſe of 
yours tend} Is it not plaine that the Soul's inſari- 
ate and unlimiteddefire of knowledge,is a good 


Argument of her being Immaterial, and conſe- 
quently indifloluble > 


Lucretius. 


©, nowlI apprehend you. I remember indeed 
I have heard that urged, and as a mighty Argu- 
ment in the Schooles, but at preſent 1 hadno re- 
fiction thereupon, However, I thanke you for 


giving 


Y 
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giving me the hint , and humbly beg your pur- 
luite of it.” Tis a Theam worthy to ſtrong a brain 
as yours, and ( pardon my freedom ) Ithink you 
are oblig'd to ſatisfie the expeation of the 
World, by .divulging your Conceptions con- 
cerning that Subje&. For, jp I remember, in the 
Concluſion of your m_ ogy ( which I had the 
1 


good fortune not long {ince to ſee and peruſe, in 


the Jeſutts Library hexe in Paris, and with more 


content and benefit to my mind , than your mo- 
deſty will permit me to expreſſe to you ) you 
promiſe a ſecond part thereof, in way of liſco- 
very of the Nature and Immortality of the Rea- 
{onable Soul of man. 


Athanaſius. 


Truth is, I there ſaid ſomwhat of my Hopes 
and willingneſle to finiſh that ſtructure ( how 
flight and confuſed ſoever it were ) by addition 


of what ſeem'd requiſite tromake itentire, which 


1s the Conſideration of the nature of Souls; as 
well thoſe of Unreaſonable, as thoſe of Reaſon- 
able Creatures: And this ſome, and you among 
the reſt, have been pleas'd to interpret for a pro- 
miſe. But, grant it be ſo; Yet, ſure I am, ir was 
only Conditionall, andjn caſe I ſhouldreceive 
the friendly Approbation of- ſuch judicious per- 
ſons as had ſurvey'd the firſt Story of that build- 
ing, for my encouragement , and obtain Leiſure 
and Quiet, for my better effe&ing the reſt, And 
how far I have been from receiving that, or ob- 
taining theſe, I ſuppoſe you cannot be ignorant. 


C *  Lucres» 
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Lucrettus, 
Yes rcally 1 am, 


Atharaſias. | 


Thar's ſomwhat ſtrange. Why then give me 
leave ro tell you, that, inſtcad of that Candor 
in the torgiveneſle of my lapſes, and that appro- 
bation of my toyl and induſtry z which I look'd 
tor from my Readers; I have reaped no other 
fruit of all my labuurs in that long and difficulc 

Work, but moſt ſevere, inhumane , uncharita- 
ble, unjuſt Cenſures. Some condemning me 
of too much youthfull Heighth and AﬀeRtion in 
the ſtyle; others accuſing me of uſurping other 
men's Notions, Maxims , and Experiments for 
my own, without ſo much as naming the Au- 
thors, to whoſe bounteous Wit and Induſtry 
I was beholding for their diſcovery and commu- 
nicationz;a third fort reproaching me with incon- 
ſideration,in aſſuming a taske of weight ſo vaſt- 
ly diſproportionate to the {lender nerves of my 
judgment; and a fourth ſcandaling me with neg- 
ligence in the duties of my Profcilion, and inva- 
ding the certainty of all its Rules and Maxims, 
whule I wholly addicted my ſelfe to the Innova- 
tion of its Fundamentalls, Now if you can allow 
this for encouragement, I ſhall the lefle wonder 
at your expectation of my proceeding to the ac- 

; compliſhment of that worke, which (I call Hea- 
yen to witneſſe out of pure devotion to know= 
ledge; and commendable ambition to be ſervice- 
able to the Commonwealth of Learning in pro- 
portion 


portion to my talent) had propoſed to my ſelfto 
enterpriſe : Otherwiſe, T hope, you will not en- 
vy me, the Peace I aim at, 1n being hencefoerh 
{ilent, and employing all my .Colle&ions, Ob. 


{crvarions,and Speculations Philoſophicall, only . 


to the furniſhing the lirtle Cabinet of my own 
brain, I have now at length learned, that Sapere 
domt, to endeavour the acquiſition of Science in 
private , ought to be the ptincipall ſcope of a 
Wile man: Nor (hall Teafily ſuffer my {elf tobe 


diverted from the reſolution TI have raken , con- | 
{tantly ro put that excellent Leſſon in praQtice. — 


And as for Leiſure and Quiet ( without both 
which, you well know, no man can compile a 
work of any ſolidity and accurareneſle , in ny 
part of Learniog whatſoever) I have been {o 
tarre from enjoyingetther of them, that on the 
contrary , from the time I firſt publiſhed that 
Phyſiology you mentioned , eygn to this very 
day, I have been embroild in4s many troubles 
and diſtracions,as malice ,.. perſecution , and 
ſharp adverſity could accumulate upon me. 1 
have been-driven from my Country, Houſe, Fa. 
mily, Books, Friends , and Acquaintance 3 and 
wholly depriv'd of all the chict endearments of 
lifez 1nfomuch that 1 am a perfe& ſtranger to a- 
ny {tch thing as comfort, but what I ſometimes 
form to my {elf out of the aſſurance of my Inno- 
cence, and. che hope of that compenſation rhar is 

ordained for Patience in unjuſt ſufferings. Ina 
word, Lucretius, ( foras it ſharpneth the ſenſe of 
my afflictions in my ſelf, for me to recount them 
{o I know it cannot be, but very unpleaſant to 
C. 2 you, 
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' you, to hear the miſerable adventures of your 
Friend ) for almoſt theſe two laſt years, I have 
been continually toſs'd up and down by a Tem- 
peſt of Calamity , which is yet ſo violent, that 
the dangers, which threaten me, ſeem to deſpiſe 
the prevention of that ſmall $k1ll I have in the 
uſe of my Compaſs: My Anchors are loſt, my 
Veſſell leaks, the VVinds hurry it from land , 
and I hourly exſpe& to fink —_— Nor can 
I ſce how it is poſſible for me to avoid it , unleſſe 
relief ſuddenly come from that Divine Power 3 
by whoſe permiſſion ( for my chaſtiſement ) it is, 
phat the cruelty and rage of * Enemies have 
raiſed this ſtorm againit me. Conſider, then , 
whether this be a Condition fat to ſtudy in , or 
whether you could forbear to have an indigna- 
tion againſt this follyz who being in ſuch a caſe, 
ſhould hope to write any thing worthy ſo judi- 
cious and curious an eye, asyoursis > If not, 
pray ceaſe to reproach me, with having been 
wanting as well tro my ſelf as tothe V Vorld, in 
not making good the Promiſe you urge; And ra- 
ther give me your advice how to deport my ſelf 
as becomes a Pailoſopher > with Conftancy and 
tranquillity of mind, than ſtrive to aggravate my 
diſquier, by engaging me to write on ſo abſtruſe 
and difficult a Subje&. - 


Lucretius., 


You have told meenough to change my Curi- 
olity into Sadnefſſe and Commileration. I ſhall 
not be ſo rude to exaſperare the ſmart of your 


wounds, by preſſing you further to.diſcloſe them 
ro 
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tome, nor am I fo good a Phyſician for the 
Mind, as to preſcribe you any more foveraign 
remedies againſt Diſcontent, than what I am 
| ſure you well know already. 'But fince you re- 
quire my advice, I ſhall bid you look into that 
azine of choice Morall Precepts, which you 
: have been long colle&ing, and treaſuring up in 
your own breaſt: For, there, I am ſure, you will 
find ſuch Cordialls , and vertuousAntidotes; as 
will ſecure your Soul from being diſcompos'd at 
the worſt that evill Fortune can do againſt you » 
and heighten your thoughts and Reſolutions to 
a generous defiance of temporall croſſes, and a 
perfe& Contempt of the VVorld.. And amon 
the reſt , as you meet with it, be ſure to dwel 
longeſt upon this rule, Never ſuffer your Spirit 
to ſink; (till remembring, that Vertue is like pre- 
cious Odours, moſt fragrant, when incens'd or 
cruſh'dz and that the extremities of worthy Per- 
ſons are uſually annihilated in the conſideration 
of their own deſervings, but alwaies overcome 
in the end , by their bravery and magnanimity 
ſhew'd in the entertainntent of -cthem. VVhich I 
the rather point at, becauſe T know you to be of 
a Melancholy diſpoſition , and fuch commonly 
ſuffer dats accidents ro make too deep im- 
preſſions upon their mind , which is thereupon 
apt to. dejefion , which ſome have defined to be 
the firſt ſtep to finall Deſpair; And how difficulr 
a thing it is to raiſe him up , who helps to de- 
preſs himſelf; I need not tell you. Tr will not be 
amiſle alſo for you, often to have recourſe to 
gentle and Philofophicall Divertifſements, and 
eo 
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to admit conferences with your Friends , touch- 
ing ſome Argumentor other, that you are able 
to diſcourſe of familiarly,and without torturing 
the brain ,and putting your I upon 
the rack: For, by this means, you hall inſenfibl 
wear outthe Characters your misfortunes and 
diſtreſſes have ſtampt in your Soul, and find a, 
pleaſure ja taking, occafionall reviews of the ſe- 
verall uſefpil Notions filed-up in the-rolls of 
your Memory, and at the ſame time, both bene- 
fit and endear your company. 


Athanaſcus, 


Sir,, your Counſel is excellent , and I ſhall 
make it my chief care to let you ſee how much 

I prize it, by my endeavours to follow it pre- 

* » Ciſely. But, know withall, Lucret:as, that the 


ane of I tell you , Thaveof my approaching 


ruine, as toall that Fortune laies claim to as 
hers,doth not im Ip! either my Fear of it,or want 
of reſolution to ein that, and even Death ir 
ſelf, in what ſhape ſoever it ſhall preſent it ſelf , 
withour ſtooping one hair's breadth below thar 
pitch of ſpirit, that belongs to an honeſt Mind to 
| conſervein all encounters. *Tis one thing to pre- 
viſe a danger , and another to be Rartled and 
grow pale at the ſtroak of it : I well underſtand 
the value of the. goods of the Mind above thoſe 
of Fortune : And if Ican be ſo much in favour 
with Heaven, as tobe endowed but with the 
leaſt portion of the Former , T ſhall eaſily part 
with the Eatter,and account my ſelf rich — | 
in the exchange: Be confident therefore, _ 0 
ong 


long as'I can conſerve my integrity , and the 
peace of my Conſcience entire,.1 ſhall alſo keep 
.my Spirir from dejeftion, nor will itbe in the 
power of my Adverſaries ever todepreſlcit, 
with all the weights of adverſity they can heap 
upon me, - | 
As for that way of Divertiſement , by free 
and unbiaſsed Philoſophicall Conferences you 
ſpeak of ; _I approve it as very available both to 
_ thegentle weaning of the Mind- from ſad appre- 
hanlonn, and the exerciſe of its more agreeable 
Habits. Burt, I fear me, you do as thar Phyſician, 
who preſcribed his Patient a doſe of the grand 
Elixir, in the yolk of a Phoenix egge ; You refer 
me toa MedicineI cannot poſſibly obtain. For , 
though among the French there be many excel- 
lent Wits,and men eminent for their abilities in 
all cinds of Learning ; YetI obſerve them gene» 
rally to be of '2 temper more fit for ' hot and 
teſty Diſputes, then calm and peaceable De- 
bates, in way of Diſquiſition: and commonly , 
they arcſo fierce and ardent in defence of their 
own preconceived opinions , that they account 
it a piece of diſreſpe& and incivility in any man 
that ſeems todoubt, or call the verity of them 
in queſtion. So that a Noble perſon of our Na- 
tion, who hath lived long in this City, andis 
able to give a true Character of the French Ge- 
nius,as to this particular,was pleas'd totell me 
within theſe few daies, that their humour © 
prejudice toall that is not their own, though .re- 
ally much better thien their own , extends alſo 
to their Tenents in Arts and Sciences 3 And that 
e at 


—_ 
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ir would be hard for me to find a Scholar among 
them, who would not rather loſe the opportunt- 
ty of inveſtigating a truth, by an rr and 
patient comparing of. the ſtrength of other mens 
reaſons with his own , then not appear tohave 
clearly underſtood the full nature of the thing , 
before it was propoſed, Now , how highly diſa- 
greable this would be to my Genius, which is ſo 
averſe to all conteſts and paſhonare Altercati- 
ons, and which alwaies brings me to Philoſo- 

hicall Diſcourſes only as to Enquiries, not final 
cterminations , and with perte& indifferency 
to either ſide, not caring at all whether my Al- 
legations, or my Opponent's, give the greater 
light to certainty , ſo 1 attain to any _— of 
certainty in the end: 1 ſay, how diſagreeable this 
Overweening of the French, would be to me in 
Converſation,you may eaſily conjeure, Beſides 
I am yet bur beginning to ſpeak their Language, 

- andſoam uncapable of the benefit and pleaſure 
of their Colloquies. And though many*f them 
are very great Maſters of the Latine, and write 
very elegantly therein; Yer when they come to 
ſpeak it, you may perceive ſuch a redious re 

undancy of words flowing from their tongues , 
as will ſufficiently convince you , that they cane ' 
not ſuddenly tranſlate the conceptions of their 
- minds into another Language , without retain- 
ing the verboſity of their own. Which I find ex- 
ceedingly troubleſome ro me, inreſpe& of the 
narrownefle of my capacity , that cauſeth me 
. many times to loſe the notion and ſenſe, inthe 
long and firic& atrention to the expreſſions 3 Juſt 
| as 
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as when we meet ſome perſon in brave and 
gawdy clothes , the wavingof his Feather and 
Ribons, and-the Luſtre of his Lace , ſo diſtra& 
' and take off our ſight, that welce the leſle of his 
 Facezand when he is paſt by us, we remember 
more of his dreſfe, than his ſtature, complexion 
and aſpe&. And thus you {ce how unlikely ir is 
for me ro meet with the Phyſick you preſcribe 
me, here among the French, 

And as for the Engliſh that now reſide here 
I am not acquainted with any one ( except your 
ſelf ) who makes it his bulineſſe ro purſue the 
favour of thole ſevere and reſerved Muſes , that 
you and I fo much adore. Some doubtlefle there 
are of the ſame contemplative inclination z Bur 
(as Itcll you) I have not encountred ſo much 
fclicity as toknow any one of them 3 andifI 
did, without good expericnce of his candor, and 
{ome degree of intimacy, I ſhould think it an 
unpardonable Solceciſme in good manners, to 
moleſt him with the importunity of my Con« 
verſation, which ſavours of nothing ſo much as 
of ſowrneſſe and mcelancholy.So that unlefſe you 
pleaſe-to be the remedy you adviſe , I ſee no 
probability of my obtaining it , till I retugn into 
England. | 


Lucretius. 

What you have now remarked of the 
French's being generally great Opinionators, my 
obſervation Ki confeſleth to be alrogether true. 
Nor are there among gur Country-men,,, in this 
place , many of thoſe we call Votaries of Na- 
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ture; Yet I can introduce you to the knowledge 
of a Perſon, noble by Birth, and of high condixi- 
on,bur infinitcly more nobleby the Heroick en- 
dewments of his better part, and the large mea- 


* ſure of Knowledge he hath acquired in all 


things of. moſt uſc , - xo the well government of 
our ves, in all rhe various occurrences of life, 
He is a prudent Eftimator of mens a&tions and 
opinions,bur no rigid Cenſor of either. A valiant 
Aſſertor of truth, yet far from Tyranny ; where 
he finds an crrour , as alwaies refle&ing on hu- 
man frailty, and the obſcurity of things in them- 
{elves. He well knows how to overcome, but 
not at all to triumph ; And when he hath over- 
come, you can. hardly-perceive he ever contend- 
ed. For,he doth not £99 {o much to refute,as to 
teach , rather gently infinuating verity , then 
ſtrugling in the Jete&tion of talſhood, Curious in 
the colle&ion of Books, diligent in reading them, 
accurate in examining what they deliver, & al- 
waics more favourable to Reaſon, then to Au- 
thority, unleſſe in matters of Faith, A great Lo- 
ver of Experiments in Phyſick and Chymiſtry 5 
Yer no waies infected. with the vanities of the 
one»or frauds of the other. A friend toalÞlearn- 
ed & judicious men of your Profeſſion, he meets 
with ; and a Patron to the Art it ſelf. Witneſle 
che vaſt paines andcoſt he hath lately beſtow'd 
upon his Garden , wherein. are now growing 
_ _ two gems fix I Plants, of 
different ſorts; Each of them being, according 
to admirable method, diſpoſ'd —_—_ particular 
Claſks, comecining aþl the ſpecics A— to 
x | elr 
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their proper Genus or Tribe : $o that conſide- 
ring the great variety , and orderly. ranging of 
the Plants, I cannot think it much inferior to 
the famous Semwary of Vegetables art Bloys., 
belonging to the Duke of Orleans. Witneſs like- 
wiſe the ſpacious Elaboratory , he hath cauſed 
to be ercded in his houſe, and furniſhed with 
Furnaces, Veſſells, and Inſtruments of all ſorts ; 
Which he imployes rather for his recreation, 
and the extraction of - the moſt yirtual and pu- 
reſt parts of Herbes , and other medicinal Sun- 


ples, and the diſtillation.of choiſe Cordial Wa- . | 


ters and Spirits, for the conſervation of health, 
than in practiſing the impoſtures of Pſeudo-chy- 
miſts , that pretend to the myſterious Artof 
Tranſmutation of Metalls, and making the Phi- 
loſophers ſtone, as they call it. And yet I have 
known when he hath permitted one of thoſe 
Baſtards of Hermes , . therein to run through a 
whole —_—_— or courle of Spagirical ain 
tions, 1n order to the production of the Seminal 
tinRure of Gold : But it was only, that the man 
- himſelf might be the better convinc'd, and the 
World-ſatisfi'd of the folly and knavery of ſuch 
attempts, by the conſtant unſuccefſefullneſs 
of them, In a word, Athanaſius; he is a perte& 
Virtuoſo, one infinitely above the beſt Chara&er 
I can give him : Nor.dolI herein aim at praiſing 
him, but aſſuring you, that in him you may meer 
with the moſt pleaſing and ſatisfaFory Conver- 
{ation in the World, 

D 2 Athanaſias. 
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Athanaſius. 

Even now yon mention'd the Philoſophers 
ſtone, Lucyetias , and ſure this excellent Perſon 
you deſcribe, is itz For if the Elixir be only Vir- 
rue in a Parable, as I know ſome wiſe men have 
affirmed, why may not I think. him fo But who. 
Is 1t,I pray 2 


Lucretius. 


Tam ſure you have often heard his name, 
and perhaps ſeen himtoo: 'Tis 15 0D IC A S- 
TES - 


Athanaſius, 

I know him-both by ſight and fame. He was 
with us in Oxford, in time of the late Warres, 
and in great favour and truſt with the King his 


Maſter. And now I am confirmed of the truth of 
all you have ſaid of hum, having heard as much 
from ſundry others. of worth and Credit. But 
will you adventure the reputation of your Judg- 
ment ſo far as to commend me to his notice 2- L 
fear, you dare not.. | 


Lucretias.. 


Yes I do, and doubt not to receive his thanks 
for my Labour, for I know you to be ſingularly 
able in your Profeſſion, and: as free in the com= 
munication of any thing you have found condu- 
6ible to the advancement of it, or any other part 
of Learning: And cither of thoſe two qualities 


(i 
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(if you had no other that were commendable ) 

is fu 

time 


thicient to endear you to him in a fhort 


Athanaſius. 


When will you permit me to wait upon you 
to him 2? 


Lucretias. 


Even when you pleaſe : What ſay you of go» 
ing thither this preſent evening > For his houſe 
is not far off this place , and about this hour of 
the day he is uſually at leaſyre, and diſpoſed 
admit viſits, We ſhall find him, I ſuppoſe, view- 
ing his Nurſery of Plants , and keeping a Diary 
of rheir ſhort 1tves ;, recording in the margine of 
his Catalogue , which of them are now in their 
youth or immaturity, which in their full vigour 
and growth, and which beginning to decline ; 
And noting alſo which is in the bloſſome;, 
which in the Flower, which in the Seed, which 
fit to be cropt, that ſo he may be exa& in know- 
ing the true ſeaſon when each kind-attains to its 
pride and perfe&tion of Virtue. For; at this time 
of the year, and till the latter end of Augeſt, this 
commonly is his recreation every evening, in 
caſe the weather be favourable, So thatif you 
think fit, I will condu& you thither-inſtantly. 


A thanaſius. 
Wirh all my heart 5 I amr not for deterring 
happineſle one moment, 


Lucrettus 
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Lucyetius. 


Content 3 But let me advertiſe you of one 
thing before we go:Though you are a ſtranger to 
him in perſon 3 yet he is acquainted with your 
Genius, by your Writings. You know the ſay- 
ing , Oratzo tridicat virum. And itis not man 
daies ſince I heard him commend your Phyſio- 
logy , and wiſh you would proceed to publiſh 
the remainder of 1t, concerning the Immortali- 

y of the Reaſonable Soul. So that aſſure your 

elf, he will ſoon find occaſion to draw you on 
to diſcourſe of that ſubje&: Nor can you with 
civility decline it. Therefore, provaic your ſelf 
for the ambuſh, by turning over the rccords of 
your metnory, and rallying your ſcattered noti- 
ons, in as good order as you can, upon fo ſhort 
Warning. ; 


eAthanaſius. 

Hear you, Lucyetrus ; doth this conſiſt with 
the counſell you gave me , even now , to divert 
my {elf from the ſenſe of my misfortunes, by en» 
certaining frank and familiar conferences with 
ingenious company,without torturing my brain, 
and racking my imagination > You are like a 
 Phyſician,. who forbids his patient Wine, and 

et can be content to ſeehim drunk, ſoitbe in 
15s com * Do you think I can diſcourſe any 
whit tolerably of ſo difficult an Argument, and 
——ma a preſence, without great labour of the 

, 


Lacretins, 
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Lucretius. 


Why not > having profoundly conſidered,and + 
frequently revolved the 'matter in your Mind , 
before hand , as Iam confident you have, or 0- 
therwiſe you would not have given us hopes of 

our writing a particular Treatife thereupon. 

ray, deal ingenuouſly with me , have you no 
Adverſaria , no Firſt-Draught of that piece you 
intended, among your Papers ' 


Athanaſius. 

Some few Meets I have , in which I haſtil 
ſcribled over my -Colleftions , and Firi 
Thoughts, as they chanced tro occurr 2 But diſ- 
joynted, without Form, and wanting the decen- 
cy of connexion and Ragnage Bur what of that? 
Would you have an Archite& acquaint you 
with his deſign, only by ſhewing you his Mate- 
mo lying confuſedly congeſted together in a 

eap? | 


Lucretius, 

From a view of the Materials , I can S at 
the ſtrength and firmneſle of the building inten- 
ded, rhongh not at the-Model or Platform. 

- Therefore, without any further excuſcs or evaſi- 
ons, be pleaſed to comply with the deſires and 
expe@ation of your Friends, citherby — 
ns the liberty of peruſing thoſe memorials © 
your thoughts; or by abſtrafting the ſubſtance 
or marrow of them your ſelf, and infuſing'ir in- 
to our cars in a brick diſcourſe, 


Arbandſius- 
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Athanaſ#as. 


I perceive, Lucrettas, Fou well underſtand the 
unlimited power you have over mez- otherwiſe 
ou would not thus have put me upon ſuch a 
Demarocien of it, as requires me, at the ſame 
time, to lay aſide my Reaſon, and reſign up my 
diſcretion wholly to the condud of your impor- 
rune  ancrq; But, that you may ſccI am all 
obedience and complacency , where I have once 
entcr'd intoa league of amity 3 I willno longer 
conſider the hazard of my reputation , in expo- 
ſing-to your Examination.( which I am ſure,will 
be {tri enough ) a Summary of thoſe Reaſons , 
which I conceive ſufficiently ſtrong and evident 
to evince the Immortality of the Human Soul , 
while they yer want due Connexion , and ſuch 
illuſtration of Art and Language, as they de- 
ſerve, and as perhaps I could have beſtowed up- 
on them, at my better leiſure, and vacancy from 
ſallicitude of mind : I ſay,;T will no longer keep 
my reputation in the ballance againſt your 
Commands , but freely deliver you an Abbre- 
viate of my Notes, touching the ſubje& mentio- 
ned. Nor will I defer your ſatisfaQtion longer 
rhan untill to morrow, t this time; Vhen, 
if you pleaſe to meet me here in this cool Cy- 
"an Walk, in ZLuxemburgh Garden , you ſball 
car what I am able to ſay,concerning that par- 
ticular. In the mean time, I will go home and 
look over my papers, and digeſt the contents of 
them into the moſt naturall method T can, upon 
{o ſhort premeditation, If they anſwer not your 
oe Cxp 
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expeCtation , be jult in imputing it to your own 
unreaſonable haſtes Which would not allow me 
convenient time, tocaſt them in a more uniform 
mould: If they do, be not ſo much a Courtier, as 
to aſcribe it to any thing, beſides the Goodneſle 
of rhe Cauſe, in detence whereof they are 
allcaged. | 


' 


Lucrettus. 


My dear Athanaſius , my heart is too narrow 
to contein the joy you have infuſed into me 3 
Nor canlI exprefle the ſmalleſt part of that con- 
'rent, which redounds to me from this your moſt 
affetionate condeſcention, And yet I would 
urge your kindneſs toa further grant. 


| Athanaſias. 
Of what > 


Lucretius. 


Of ſomthing , that will conduce to your own |; 
advantage; in the end, 


Athanaſius. 


I ſhall have but little regard to that , if what 
you require may but be really gratetull ro your 
ſelf. Pray , therefore, ceaſc henceforth to cſti- 
mate my readinefle to {ervg my Friend , by th 
proportion his requeſts hold to my own utility 
ane m olument: And freely ſpeak your deſire, 


Lucretius, | 
It is no more,but that you would permit me 
E tO » 
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to interrupt you, now and then, in your diſcour- 
ics, to morrow, when we meet, .in caſe I ſee oc- 
caſion of Doubring, or ObjeRing any thing that 
{cems matecriall, For (as you know) I am ſom- 
what ſtri& in examining the force of all Argu- 
ments propoſed to me,cipecially of ſuch as pre- 
read Evidence and Certitude requiſite to full 
Conviction. I would not willingly admit any 
Poſition into my beleif , but whar hath paſt the 
{evereſttriall of my Reaſon, I can pur it to, 


Athanaſius. 


Nor ſhall you, Lucretius, be circumvented or 
enſnared into an error, by any ſophiſtry of mine, 
It whac I ſhall urge, in favour of the Soul's Eter- 
nall ſubſiſtence atrer death, ſhall appeare to you 
to be leſſe cleare or ſolid , than i apprehend 
pray, dete& the invalidiry thereof and ſpare not. 
Where am once afſur'd of Candor.,I love to be 
oppoſed. Bur fince you intend to raiſe Scruples 
and Obje&ions out of what I ſhall deliver , and 
that it is caſily poſſible for you and me to diflent 
about the preheminence of each others reaſo- 
nings : me thinks, it were but juſt, we had ſome 
Third perſon preſent, whoſe judgement and e- 
quity may qualific him to play the eArbttey be- 
twixtus, and unto whoſe deciſive Verdict we 


-ought equally to ſubmit our Differences. 


Lucrettys, 
You have prevented me: Iſodicaftes, T am con- 
fident, will do us the honour to be the Man. I 


know none ſo fit, in reſpe& cither of the admi- 
| rable 
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rable perſpicacity of his underſtanding , or the 
ſincerity and uprightnefſle of his judgement: As 
no Fallacy can eſcape his remark, fo the whole 
world cannot bribe him toa partial{pffrage.And 
if you approve the choice, I will undertake to 
prevaile upon him to be preſent at our confe- 
rence, and do us that noble office, 


Athanaſius. 


Pray, let him know withall how far I was 
from ſceking this occaſion of his trouble, and 
that Iam not ſo vainly conceipted of the worth 
of my notions, as to promiſe to my {elf they ſhall 
compenſate his patience, by adding one mite to 
that large magazine of knowledge , He is alrea- 
dy maſter of. All 'I hope for at his hands, is a 
charitable forgiveneſſe of my Audacity, in da- 
ring to enter the liſt againſt ſo potent an Oppo= 
nent, concerning ſo difficult and ſublime an Ar- 
gument, and before ſo diſcerning a Judge; and 
that with ſuch blunt weapons, as your unex- 
pe&ed and ſuddaine compuliion of, me to the en- 
counter, enforceth me to make ule of. 


Lucretius. 


Fearenot my juſtice, either in owning the vi- 
olence I have uſed to draw you to comply with 
my deſires, or ſaving your modeſty the labour 
of prepuſſeſſing him with the extreme difhdence 
you have of your own Abilities. And now we 
are agreed upon the manner and circumſtances 
of our Duell, pray, let us a little ſolace our 


ſelves with a turne or two in this coole and fra - 


grant walk,into which the neighbouring Ocange 
E 2 | trecs 
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trees ſo plentifully tranſmit the gratcfull odour 
of their lowers. How like you this ſo much ad- 
mired Garden? Dothit not clearely demonſtrate 
ro you, how great the additions arc, that the 
beauties of Nature are capable of receiving , 
from the hand of Arr ? 


Athanaſtus, 


I think it worthy asgreat a ſhare in the ſpecta- 
tors wonder, as the vait and magnificent Fabrick 
to which its adjoyned.And it it be lawful for us 
to gueſſe at the Greatnefſle of Princes Minds, as 
well asat that of their wealth, by the amplitude 
and ſumptuouſneſle of the ſtructures they have 
reared; I may conjecture, that the Foundrefle of 
this prodigious Pallace, had a Soul in all things 
equal to the height of her Digniry,and the large. 
neſle of Empire, ſhe once enjoy'd; For, other- 
wiſe her ſubtile Favorite whom ſhe had raiſed 
to that immoderate ſublimity of power, as made 
him fit to be her Competitor for Soveraignty in 
dominion ; would not have conceived bemlclfe 
unſtable in his unlimited ſway, till he had clipt 
the wings of her aſpiring Soul, and left her em- 
broyld 1n the jealouſie of the King , her Sonne : 
who bcing per{waded, that. the luſtre of his 

Diadem was eclipled by her ſhining in the ſame 
Sphere z readily embraced their counſcll , who 
ſuggeſted that the greatneſſe of her policy and 
aimes , was never to be obſcured, but by re- 
moving her into another climate , by a kind of 
entle Baniſhment, Had ſhe been of as ſoft and 

exible a ſpirit as the King was, whoſc _ 

e 


he employ'd to her ſuppreſſion ; doubtleſle, Mor- - 
fter the Cardinall had never thought her worthy 
the honour of his Fears. Great exe 1s alwates 4 
certazne ſigie of great Merit, But to leave my 
unſcaſonable refle&ion on the Queen, who rai- 
ſed this ſtupendious Building, and anſwer your 
demand of my opinion of the Garden; I tell 
ou, in a word, 1t is the moſt Princely I ever 
aw, for the. largeneſſe of the ground or Con- 
tents, for the uniformity it holds to the deſigne - 
of the Houle, for the freedome of Proſpe& from 
all the principall roomes thereof, and tor the va«- 
'riety of entertainments it affords, according to 
the ſeverall ſeaſons of the yeare, Here are 
Grotta's, Groves,and places of ſhade , for Eſti- 
vationz and arcificiall Fountaines perpetually 
ſpouting up ſtreames of water, to attemper the 
Goon of the air, in heat of Summer : Spatious 
and open walks to take in the more temperate 
and refreſhing breath of the Spring : and arched 
Piazza's that afford cquall ſhelter trom Sun, cold 
or raine, Here is a peculiar Garden for each 
moneth in the yeare, in which things of beauty 
| and ſweetneſle are then in ſeaſon, Here-is VaTrl- 
ety well ſorted, Magnificence and Curioſity 
gracefully united 3 and yet a Natural wilde- 
neſſe ſo wel imitated in all,that the lovelinefs & 
rfe&ion of the whole, ſcemes to confift inthe 
neat diſguiſe of the ſymmetry of the parts:\othar 
Art is almoſt loſt in the excellen it ſelf, & vi- 
ſible only in difſembling a contuſton, Here Palats 
& Noſes ofall ſorts are exaftly accommodated 
and ſtrangers uſually diſpute, whethey the ſight 
or Taſt, or Smell be the better provided for nor 
is 
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is it eaſje to decide rhe controverſie, where each 
ſenſe is feaſted even to ſatiety. Here are litleCopf 
ies of Orenge trees, environed with hedges 0 
afinive; as 1 the Planter had reſpe@ to the mix- 
ture of odours in the acer, and intended=—— 


Lucretius, 


Hold, Athanaſius , if the diſtance doth not de- 
ceive me,yonder comes /SODICASTES, the 
wiſe and good Yes itis He, I am ſure, 1 
can diſtinguiſh him thus far off, by the gravity 
of his Habit, and the ſober evenneſle of his pace, 
with a naturall decorum and comlineſſe, expre(- 
ſing the majeſty and ſerenity of that noble Pris- 
_ which gives motion to his body from 
within, 


Athanaſius, 


Pray put me not out of countenance,by telling 
him before my face , how inconſiderate I-have 
been,in accepting your challenge _ to More 
row. Doe not inſult over the facility and good 
nature of your friend , by boaſting the force of 
your influence upon him. 


Lucretius. 


I doe conſider your exceſſe of modeſty , and, 
therefore, - will not touch upon our appoint- 
ment, while you are preſent. But, now he 
drawes neer, let us not be rude in ſeeming in- 
ſenſible of the ſingular reſpe& due tohis quality 
and worth : but mend —_—_— our ſpeed 

e 


i met him civilly,confeſle our tranſport of joy 
to 
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to have the happy opportunity Nobleſt 
and worthieſt 1ſodicaftes, your moſt humble 
ſervant. | 


Tſodicaſies, | 


Witty Lucretius, Tam yours, and glad to en- 
counter you thus unexpetedly, 


Lucretias. 

I ask your leave Sir to preſent to your know- 
ledge, this friend of mine here, 'a Perſon of more 
than common merit , which is more than I need 
tell you, when you have heard me-name him, 


Iſodicaſtes. : 


I remember , I have ſcen this Gentlemans 


face often , or one extreamly like him, art leaſt : 
But cannot , on the ſuddain recall tomind , or 
where, or when. 


Lycretias. 


In Oxford, Sir, in time of the Warrs , doubt- 
leſſe, ifatall. For, He was ſcarcely arrived at 
the twentieth year of his age, when the flames of 
our inteſtine commotions firſt brake forch into 
open hoſtility: And fince they were extinguiſh't 
in the ruines of the Royall party, you have been 
conſtantly refident here in Fraxce, whither he 1s 
bur lately come. Bur, nor to hold you longer in 
ſuſpence, This is Athanaſias , of whom I have 
heard you ſpeak, upon occaſion of ſome new 0- 
pintons and experiments, in the Phyſiology he 
not long ſince publiſhed, 

Pf { oarc aſtes . 
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Iſodicaftes. 
Worthy Athanaſius , fortune could not have 
brought me to the — any Perſon , 
re inmy eſteem 
then your ſelf. I am an honourer of your Art, 
and ſo cannot but have a ſingular value and re- 
ſpe for any, that endeavours by his ſtudies and 
writings to contribute towards the advance- 
ment x; it; as I am ſatisfied you have done. 


Athanaſius. 


Moſt honour'd Sir, I am not conſcious to my 
ſclfof any thing in me, worthy the honour of 
your {lighteſt notice, but barely my Good-will 
to Learning, and the fincere Devotion and re- 
verence I bcar toward your noble ſelf , whoare 
both ſo great an Ornament, and Patron of ir. 
And if you ſhall vouchſafe ro admit me to the 
loweſt degree in your good Grace and favoura- 
ble na. , upon ſo {mall an account as that : 
You will demonſtrate the vaſt extent of your 
Charity , in obliging.a poor and inconſiderable 
thing, and one thar hath nothing bur the ſim- 
plicity of his Zeal, ro qualific him tor your ſer- 
Vice. 


Fit odtcaftes. 


You are unreaſonably modeſt, thus to dimi- 
niſh-yourſelf, Athanaſius: And as immoderate in 
yourovervaluation of my Capacity to expreſle 
my affection to Learning and Learned Men , 0- 
therwiſe than only by the content I rake in their 

CON=* 
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converſation. Bur, let us leave this formality of 
Complements to young Courtiers, asſavouring » 
of lefſe plainnefle and treedom , than ought to 
be amongſt the Votaries of Truth and Science , 
when they meet together : And give me leave to 
enquire of you ( for, it-ſeems you came bur late» 
ly thence.) ſomwhat concerning the ſtate of 

_— in Exglard, I have been told of 
great Diſcoveries made , by men of your Facul- 
ty there, in Anatomy, Diſeaſes, and their waies 
of Cure 3 Far different from the Principles and 
Dodrine of the Antients. I have heard allo, 
that the Mathematicks are in high reputation a- . 
mong you , and havereceived much > if not of 
improvement , yet of illuſtration, from the hap- 
py induſtry of ſome, in our Univerſities. Pray z 
therefore, let it notbe troubleſome to you, to 
give us ſome hints of the particulars, wherein 
the Wits of our Nation have of late been fo 
highly beneficiall ro the. Commonyweal of 
Philoſophy. 


Athanaſius. 


Sir,you have laid a command upon me,which 
is impoſſible for me to obey, without _— 
betraying my own ignorance, and ( by a diſad- 
vantageous repreſentation of them ) much dif- 
- paraging the noble ſucceſſes of thoſe Heroicall 
Wits among our Country-men , who have ad- 
died themſelves to the Reformation and Aug- 
mentation of Arrs and Sciences,” and made a 
greater Progreſle in that glorious deſign, than - 


many ages before them conld aſpire. to, not- 
F wikhſtanding 
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withſtatiding all their large hopes, ſpecious pros 
miſes, and manifold'atremprs. Neverthelcfle, be- 
ing yout command, I ſhall ſtrive to yeeld obedi- 
efice to it, ſo fat forth at leaſt, as to recount to 
you in brief, what upon the fuddain I can call to 
mind, of the moſt confiderable Novelties in Nas 
turall Philoſophy, Medicine, the Optiques , A- 
ſtrononiy and Geometry, found out by the inge- 
nyatid labours of men now living in Exglazxd, 
&-as yet in the prime of their ſtrength and years, 
In the Colledge'6f Phyſciatis 117 Loxdop , 
( which without offence toany thing , but their 
own Modeſty ,. Imay pronounce to be the moſt 
eminent Society of men , fot Learning, Judge« 
ment and Induſtry , that is now, or at any time 
hath been, in' the whole World ) you may be- 
hold Solomops Houſe itt reality. Some there are , 
who conſtantly tmploy themſelves in difſeting 
Animals of all kinds, as well living as dead 3 
and fairhfully recording all ſingularities that oc- 
cur to their obſervation, both in the ſeverall 
ipecics, and individualls: That ſo they may come 
to know, what is perfe&ly naturall, what pre- 
rernatural, what rare and monſtrous among the 
parts of thems Andalſo what reſemblance there 
1s betwixe the Conformation of the parts in-the 
body of Man, and thoſe in the bodies-of other A- 
nimals, ordained by Nature to the ſamey-or.-like 
and equivalent uſes. . So-that it will be hard for 
any man ror bring; thither any Fiſh, Bird, or in- 
{c&;whole Emtrails theſe genuine; Sons: of Pen 
mocritus art 'not alneady inumately acquainted 
with; -or, atleaſt, which they will not with ad- 
#. | mirable 


ſ 


mirable dexterity and skill anaromize withput 
confuſion of the ſmalleſt Organ, ' and inſtantly 
explore the proper office of each Organical part, 
by remarking the Figure,Subſtance, Veſleils, and 
ſituation of it, . And, Ihaveiome reaſon to-put 
ou in hope , that ere long you may 1ce a Col- 
lection of moſt of the Anatomical Experiments 
that theſe Men have made , in the bodies of 
Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Inſcdts of various forts; 
together with the Figure of each , and all its 
principle Organs,expreſſed to.the life in —_ 
Cuts; and an exact account as well of the Ana- 
logy » as Difhimilitude rhat is berwixt them and 
others of con{imilar uſes in Man, the grand Rule 
or Prototype to all interior Creatures, Which is 
a Method, certainly, of incſtimable uſe towards 
the complement of Natural Hrſtory , and the 4 
way to pertc& that Comparative Anatomy , whole 
defe& the Lord St. Alban ſo much complained 

of, in our Art. | | 

Others there are, who daily inveſtigate argu 
ments to confirm and advance thatincomparable 
invention of Dofor Harvey, the Circulation of the 
Blood And have already brought the Dodrine 
thereof to ſo-highra degree of pertcQion, that it 
1s not only admitted and admired by all the 
Schools in Earope, but the advancers of it alfo are 
able to ſolve moſt of the difficult phenomena in 
Pathology, only by that Hypotheſts ; And fre- 
quently effe& ſuch Cures, by having reſpe& 
thereunto in their intentions and preſcripts , as 
well in Cronique , as Acute Dileaſes, as could 
not be hoped from any other ground-work, or 
F 2 Sup- 
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ſuppoſition formerly laid ; At leaſt not with e- 
quall correſpondence to the true method of 
Healing, which ought to be deduced from Prin- 
ciplesof the greateſt evidence and — in 
Nature, among which certainly this of the Cir- 
culation is the chicteſt- . And though I deny not, 
bur the lik&Cures may have been performed by 
Phyſicians, who never dream't of any ſuch 
thing, as the continual motion of the blood from 
the heart, by the Arteries to the outward parts 
of the body, and thence back again,by the veins, 
into the heart ; ' but reſted in the Antique opini- 
on of a difference betwixt Arterial and Venal 
blood, both as to ſubſtance and uſes : Yet I may 
ſafcly affirm, tnat the Remedies uſed by them, 
wrought the cffe&s aimed ax , by wales altoge- 
ther accidental , and beſide the direct ſcope of 
thoſe, who gave them ; And to do a cure only by 
Accident, you well know , is much below the 
ambition of a Rational Phyſician, who ought to 
have a firm and well-grounded Theory of the 
Faculties and Virtues proper to each particu- 
lar Inſtrument he is to make uſe of , in reifying 
tiediſordered Occonomy of nature in mans bo- 
dy. For my own part (I ſpeak ingenuoully ) I 
am ſo well ſatisfied of the Verity or this Harve«. 
an Circulation, and have ſo ſ{criouſly conſidered 
thegrear advantages that may be made of it, in 
order to the ennobling the Art of Medicine , by 
reducing the maxims of it from obſcure and con- 
jeural, to evident and demonſtrative ; And by 
accommodating the ſame to the explanation of 
moſt of che Apparences in Parhology : you [ 
avec 
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have had ſome thoughts of undertaking to juſtify 
all the Aphoriſms of Hrppocyates,which concern the 
Nature and Sanation of Diſcaſes, by reaſons and 
conſiderations deduced mcerly from this one 
Fountain, the Hypotheſis of the Circulation of 
the blood ; And it my troubles had not deprived 
me of lciſure, Ihad ere this made ſome progreſs 
in that enterpriſe. But, I have digrcſſcd, and ask 
your pardon for it. | 
There are, moreover, among the members of 
this venerable Society , who purſuing the hint , 
ſome few years ſince , given them by-Jacobus 
Mullerus, a German , in an Academical cxcr- 
ciſe, of the nature of Animal and Voluntary 
Motion; have gone far toward the explication of 
the reaſons and manner of the Motions of the 
Muſcles, by the principles of Mechanicks : An 
enterpriſe of great diffculiy, and long deſidera- 
ted, as leading us to underſtand the Geometry 
obſerved by the Creator in the fabrick of the 
Microcoſme, and the verification of Anatomical 
aſſertions by demonſtrations Mathemarical. The 
ſame perſons likewiſe have demonſtrated, that 
we goe,becauſe we fall,z.e. that each ſtep we ad- 
vance, 1s bur a ſhifting the Eody to a freſh Cen- 
tre of Gravity ; And our Reſt bur a remaining 
Or _— of 1t upon the ſame : As alſo that in 
progreſſion, the Head of a man'is moved through 
more of ſpace, than his fecr,, by almoſt one part 
of four , in reſpe&t of irs greater diſtance from 
the Centre of the Earth z which indeed was 
rouchr, and only roucht upon,by that prodigie 
of Mathematical ſubtleties, Galileo, in his Second 
Dialogue de Mundo, There 
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There are alſo of theſe Miners of Nature, 
who have found out more probable and commo- 
dious Uſes for the Glandules, or fatty Kernells 
ſcituate in divers parts of mans body, than were 
aſſigned unto rhem by all antecedem Anato- 
mitts. For, whereas Thoſe generally conceived 
them to have been intended by Nature to no no+ 

- bler an end, than cither for the Imbibition or 
dreining of ſuperfluous humours inundating the 
parts adjacent to them; Or for the ſuſtcining of 
Veins, Arteries , and Netves in their progreſſe 
from part to partz Theſe' have diſcovered, that 
ſome Glandules ſerve for the preparation of the 
Succus Nutritius, or juice that nouriſheth the 
whole body ; Thar others are official to the ſe- 

- queſtration of ſome lefle profitable and diſagree- 
able parts of the ſame nutritive juice, or Vital 

Neaarz And that a third ſort of themare or- 

| dained for reduction of thoſe ſame leſle profita- 
ble parts,after their ſeparation or ſtreining, back 

again into the maſle of blood, by the ſmall veins 

that are contiguous to them. And among theſe 

ltkewiſe there is one (A perſon of fingular note , 

for his Univerſal Learning,and indefatigable in- 

duſtry in Diſquiſition ) who aiming to promote 

the certainty of theſe New Tenents: ( 1. ) Thar, 
according to the Anatomical obſervations of Joh, 

Pecquet, a young Phyſician of Diepp in Normans 

dy, the Chylus 1s convey'd from the ſtomach, by 

the Vene Lafeg, or Milky Veins, into a certain 
Receptacle, or common- promptuary ſcituate at 

the bottom of the Meſentery 3. and thence tranſ- 

mitted upwards, by a conduit running all along 

on 
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on the inſide of the Spine of the back, to the ſub- 


clavian veins, and ſodelivercd into the right 
Ventricle of the heart, there to be turned into 
blood: ( 2.) That the Liver is not the immediate 
inſtrument of Sanguification, but inſervient only 
to the ſequeſtration of the Cholerick parts of 
the blood , and the conveying the ſame into the 
Gall, to be thence excluded into the Quts: ( 3.) 
That there 15 no Anaſtomoſis, or mutual Inoſcu- 
lation berwixt the ſmall branches of the 
Vena Porte , and thoſe of the Vena Cava , 
in the ſubſtance of the Liverz as was gene- 


rally believed from the infancy of Phyſick, till 


of late years, when this Gentleman was ſo hap- 
py as to evince the contrary ,- by ocular dcmon- 
{tration: { 4. ) Thatthere are certain thin  flen- 
dcr and tranſparent Veflells , for the moſt part 


accompaning the veins, & eſpecially in the liver, 


( named YVaſa Lymphatic, by Thomas Bartholinas , 
- who ſcems firft to have diſcovered them, and 
Lymphe-dufts, by others fince ) containing a clear 
liquor, like water, which they exonerate into 
the common Receptacle of the Chyle , newly 
mentioned; to the end, that -being again infuſed 
together with ſo much of the Chyle as enters 
the veins into.the blood 5 it may both prevent 
the I of it, and alſo (4n reſpe of irs 
prediſpoſition to Volatility ) affociating_ it ſelf 


ro the Vital ſpirits in the Heart and Arteries, , 


promote rhe'Micarion , orboyling motion'of the 
blood: And($5.) Thar rhe folid partsof the'bo- 
dy arenotzin the general, nouriſhed by the blood 
(which He concetves.ro-beonly the fewel of the” 

| | Vie 
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; Viral Flame, or Heatz and in regard of its great 


Volatility, and harſh and grating nature , more 
likely to prey upon and conſume, than feed and 
repair the ſubſtance of the ſolid parts) bur by the 
{weeter and more uncuous part of the Chylus , 
drawn up by the mediation of the Nerves ( eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the ſixth Conjugation, called the 
Recurrent Nerves ) into the brain, and there cla- 
borated , and afterward tranſmitted by the 
Nerves, to all parts of the body : This worthy 
Perſon, I ſay,aiming to promote the certainty of 
theſe recent Opinions, hath colle&ed, illuſtrated 
and diſpoſed them into one Sylteme ; Hoping 
thereby to declare their mutual Confiſtence, as 
well cach with other, as with the demonſtrative 
dodtrine of the Circulation of the bloodz And at 
the ſame time put an end to all diſputes, con- 
ccrning the 4lky verns,the uſe of the Spleen , of 
the Capſule Atrabilarie, or Renes ſuccenturiatt , 
Deputy K1dnies (as Caſſertus Placentinus called 
them ) and fundry other Difficulties 'in Anato- 
my. But, whether or no he hath attained to the 
full pitch of his hopes, in that deſign; you will 
be beſt able to judge , when you have read and 
examined the weight of his experiments and 
diſcourſes, delivered in his excellent Book , de 
Azxatomia Hepatis ; In the mean time , give me 
leave to advertiſe you, that his modedy is fo 
great, .as that he expreſly projeſſes his own 
want of full fatisfa&ion. concerning the truth 
of ſundry particulars therein contained 3 And 
therefore (pamnervy them to the World, as poſitt- 


ans, not of apodicticaeyidence , but great pro-' 


babi- 
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bability, and worthy to be embraced , only till 
= all have brought more credible ones to 
light. ' 

y " ORTINIIORD theſe Merchants for light, 
we have ſome {o excellently well skilled in all 
ſorts of Medical Simples 5 that they know, not 
only the names, bur the faces alſo and virtues of 
molt of the Plants in Europes And can , beſides 
that, give you a better account of the American 
druggs, than P:ſo Margraviss , and others, not- 
 withitanding the large volumes they have com- 
piled concerning that ſubje&. They likewile fo 
well underſtand all Fyi{za, and the leveral kinds 
of Mincrals, pretious Stones , Salts, concreted 
juices, and other ſubterranean productions; That 
even Lapidarics and Miners come to learn of 
them. We have others, who enquire into the 
myſteries of Refincrs, Belfounders,and all others 
that deal in Metals. Others, who ſearch out the 
frauds and ſophiſtications of Wine-Coopers 
and Vintners, in the brewing, feeding , . ſtum- 
ming, and adultcrating of Vines. Others , who 
caninformyou exactly of the ſeverall hurtfull 
Arts of Brewers, Bakers, Butchers, Poultercrs , 
and Cooks: All which are of very great detri- 
ment to the health of men, though the danger be 
commonly undifcerned; Andziwere the civil Ma- 

iſtrate but half ſo careful to reform, as theſe 

ocors have been 1n detecting thoſe publick a- 
buſes, the Cicty of L-7#d0z would ſoon find , by 
happy experience , that Phyſicians are both as 
willing and able to preſerve health, as to reſtore 
it, In a word, there is nothing eſcapes their 
| I CXA- 
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examination, which may any way concern the 
ſafcty of mans life; or the knowlege whereof can 
conduce to make themſelves every way accom- 
plitht in their Profeſſion, 

And as for Chymiftry ( which I had almoſt for- 
gotten ).in the whole world there are none who 
know better how to diſtinguiſh berwixt the 
1mpoſtures and truths of it, than theſe Men doe : 
or how to make uſe of all the ſecrets thereof, to«- 
wards the preparation of noble and generous 
Medicaments. Witneſſe that plenty of choiſe 
Chymicall remedies,daily aol wa in the Ela- 
boratory belonging to the Colledge , by the di- 
reftions and preſcripts of the Fellowes; and the 
care they conſtantly take ,. to diffuſe thoſe ſafe 
and excellent preparations among all their Apo- 
thecaries , that ſo the lives of their Patients be 
not endangered by the falſe and poylonous 

wares of P{eudo.chymiſts. A courlſc, certainly , 


' that occaſions great readinefle and ſecurity in 


their Pra&ice; and ſatisfies the World both of 
their {ingular 3%. moor conſtant Integrity 
in diſcharge of their truſt, And thus , moſt ho- 
nourd Sir, I have haſtily, aad ſlightly run over 
a few of thoſe particulars, wherein Natural 
Philoſophy , and the Art of Medicine have, of 
late, received ſuch notable advancement, by the 
Inventions and Diſquiſitions of this Venerable 
Society ; which for the Knowledge of Nature , 
well dcſcrves to be eſteemed the Great Luminary 
of the world;from whence rhcre conſtantly ſtream 
raycs of light, for the diſpelling the rhick and 


long congeſtcd clouds of ignorance. Buts before 
X . I 
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[ paſſe to the remainder of your demand, permit 
me to obſerve to youzthat though the Fellows of 
this Colledge apply themſelves ſeverally to this 

or that particular Province, each one accord.ng 
to the inclination & delight of his own private 
Genius; Yet, when they meet together in Con- 

{ulrations, they are ſo candid and liberal in the 

communication of tneir ſingle obſcrvations and 

diſcoveries, that noone of them can long be ig- 

norant of the notions of all the reſt: And the no- 

ble Emulation that hath equally enflamed their 

ingenious breaſts, makes them unanimous in co- 

opcrating toward the Common defign , the e- 
refing an intire and durable Fabrick of ſolid 

Science; ſuch as poſterity may not only admire , 

but ſet up their reſt in, 

And now Sir, if you pleaſe to goe along with 
me to Oxford, you ſhall there alto find as great 
Benefafors to Learmng, as thoſe were, who | 
ded and endowed their Colledges; and ſome, 
who for the excellency of their Inventions, will 
have their Memories freſh and verdant , when 
Time hath made thoſe ſtately buildings confeſſe 
theirbrittleneſs,and reduced them intoQuarries 
again, I could bring = ro Oxe there,who hath 
Excogitated a Method, whereby rhe Aſtronomy 
of the primary Planets may be Geometrically 
explain'd: & that as wel according to the Ellip- 
tical,as to the Circularway.A thing of ſtupendi- 
ous difficulty, requiring univerſal knowledge in 
the Mathemariques; & of ineſtimable benefit to- 
ward theCertification of Cceleſtiall Science: and 
which, being judiciouſly perpended, ſeemes - 
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be of cquall weight with the merits of even 
the Great Hipparchus , who ( you know ) 
made the ;firſt Coclagne of the Fixt Stars , 
| obſerved their ſeverall Magnituges , and 
marked 'out their particular Stations, both 
' according to longitude and latirude ; withe 
out which there could be no certaine obſerva- 
tion of the motions of the Erratick ones, So that 
if Hipparchus may be deſervedly named Atlas 
the Second, for relieving the wearied ſhoulders 
of that Great Grandfather of Aſtronomy3 and if 
the glorious Tycho Ryahe may be called Hercules 
the Second, for relieving Hipparchus , long lan- 
uiſhing and ready to fk under ſo prodigious a 
urden, as the whole myſteric of the Heavens : 
I ſee norcaſon,why the Author of this admirable 
Invention, which ſcemes to afſure the truth of 
all the reſt , may not be called Tycho the Second, 
For my part nelly, were I worthy to have this 
Gentlemans Pi&ure in my ſtudy , TI ſhould 
deſire to have it drawne- in this manner, I 
would have Hipparchus , Ptolemy, and Tycho, 
ſtanding in a triangle , and ſupporting the 
whole Ccoleſtial Machine on their heads z on 
oneſide, Copernicus turning all the Orbs about 
with his right hand; and this Heros on the other | 
fide, with a Table in his left hand containing the 
Figures in Eaucl:ds Elements, and with rhe Fore- 
finger of his right, pointing to the Planetary 
Spheres, as demonſtrating the theory of their 
Motions , by the maxims of Geometry. And 
{ure I am, He deſerves to have his name afhgned 
to ſame honorable place, among the worthy 
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Advancers of Aſtronomy, in the Selenographi- 
call map of Frcciolus, 1could bring you ro Ano- 
ther, who hath likewiſe diſcovered a Method, 
whereby the Parabolg, Crrcle, Ellipſis, and Hyper- 
bola really are (and moſt, if not all other. regular 
Carve-lined Figures,may be){quared: A Problem 
that hath long perplex*'t the thoughts of the 
Þreatcſt Geometricians, and of late very neere 
turned the brains of even the great Letrathar 
himſelf, who arrogating the folution of it to 
himfelf, thought thereby not a little to juſtifie 
his pretences to the Monarchy of Knowledge, 
and Reformation of not only theArts and Scien- 
ces,but alſo of the Univerſities that teach them. 
Here are ſome, who percciving the great ad- 
vantage ariſing to Students from the uſc of Sym- | 
Lols ( whereby the underſtanding is exempred 
from the encombrance of words, and brought,as 
it were,with one glance to behold the long con- 
tinued ſeries of complex and intricate ratiocina- 
tion , which wouldotherwiſe opprefle the me- 
mory,and confound the ſtrongeſt imagination to 
ſuſtain it ) invented by Yieta , and brought to 
perteQion by Mr. Oughtred and Des Cartes,tor the 
more compendious tradition of the Mathema- 
ticks3 and conſidering that the ſame way was 
capable of being accommodated to the Facilita- 
tion of Hiſcourte in Philoſophy, Phyſick, and 0- 
ther parts of Learning ; have madea very con- 
{iderable progreſs toward the invention of Sym- 
bols, or $ignes, for every thing and notion: inſo- 
much that one of theſe Wits hath found the va- 
ricty of many millions of Signes , in a ſquare of 
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a quarrer of an inch, as himſelf profeſſeth , in a 
moſt ingenious diſcourſe of his, entituled YVizdi- 
ce Academiarum. \Nhich peroaps you have read; 
and if you have,I need not tell you how lictle he 
wants of finiihing that ſo long calked-of and defi- 
red deſign of an Zzzerſal (haratter and Language. 

And as for the Optzques , ſhew me the men 1n 
the whole World ; who have more illuſtrated 
the nature, affetions , and motions of that moſt 
ſubtle and glorious Creature, Light; Or given 
clearer demonſtrations of their - and rl of all 


ſorts of Radiations , and the manner and reaſons 
of Viſion, than ſome Mathematical Wits, now 
flouriſhing in this Univerſity , have done. Ir 1s 
their uſual recreation, to pradtife all Deluſions 
of the ſight, in the Figures, Magnitudes, Moti- 
ons, Colours, Diſtances, and Multiplications of 
Objedts: And, were you there, you might be en- 


tertained with ſuch admirable Curio{ities, both 
Dioptrical and Catoptrical, as former ages 
would have been ſtarrled at, and belicved-tro 
have been Magical. They will repreſent to you, 
the Images of © Things and Perſons intire, and to 
the life, trom Tables whereon the naked eye can» 
not difcern ſo much as one part of them, unleſle 
in fraQures and ſcemingly confuſed diviſionsz 
and this by colle&ed retic&ions from mirrours 
Conical, Cylindrical, Concave, Convex, Mult- 
angular, cc. They will imitate Nature to the 
height of perfe& reſemblance, in counterfeiting 
Rambows, Halo's, and Circles of various Co- 
Jours about Lights , by artificial RefraQtions of 
their beams, They have all the ſeverall waies of 


Mulri- 
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Multiplying and Corroborating Light, and 
tranſmittting it in concourſe to very great di- 
ſtance3 And this , as well by conveying the dil- 
perſed rayes through Diaphanous bodies,of con- 
ventent figures, and reuniting them in a cone or 
point, after their various refractions, for the en- 
creaſe of their force ; Or by repercuſlion from 
Concave ( Elliptical, Parabolical, Circular) ſu- 
perficies of polite Indiaphanous ones. Inſo- 
much, that it Niceron, K:rcher, and other great 
Maſters in the Art of Light and Shadowes , 
would {ce the errors of their Optical Theory a- 
mended; and all the ſecrets of Catoptrical Ma- 
gick,tamuliarly reduced into practice: hither and 
only hicher they muſt come. ' And , were Friar 
Bacon alive again , he would with amazement 
confcſle, that he was canonized a Conjurer, for 
, effecting far leſſe, than theſe men frequently ex- 
hibit to their friends, in fport, They have, more- 
over, Optick Tubes, or Teleſcopes, in ſuch perfeRi- 
on, that they magnifie more, and take in more of 
the rayes proceeding from 1lluminate Objedts , 
than any other of the ſame length, that ever 
were made before : And have brought them alſo 
to as great a length, as can well be managed, 

Theſe they uſe tor obſervations of Eclipſes of 
Sun and Moon, of the ſeveral Phaſes or Appa- 

rences of the Moon, of Saturn,and other Planets, 
both primary and ſecundary, of the Galaxy, the 
magnitudes and figures of the fixt ſtars, and 0- 

ther Celeſtial Speculations. They have likewiſe 

Microſcopes, that ma@hity the dimenſions of mi- 

nute and otherwiſe undiſcernable bodies , even 

eo - 
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to an incredible rate, and bring the ſight to a ta- 
miliar acquaintance with the ſhapes of not only 
whole ſmall Flies and other Inſects , but alſo of 
the {malleſt part of them. Inſomuch as there is 
hope , if this Invention go on toward perfc&tion 
as faſt as it hath begun , within this laſt four or 
five years 3 that the eye ere long may be enabled 
ro diſtinguith even the Seminal Figures of things, 
which ſeem to regulate them in their producti- 
ons and growth; and to behold the originary 
Schematiſms of Nature, drawn on the {malleit 
Molecule, or firſt colle&ions of Atoms concur- 
ring to determinate the Figures of Con- 
Cretions, 

. And thus, Nobleſt /ſodicaſtes, have I eſſayd 
to yeeld you ſome fſatisfa&tion , concerning the 
Nate of Learning, now in Ergland, And the chic 
Parciculars, wherein it hath received Advance- 


.ment, by the proſperous endeavours of our 


Country-men, fince your retirement here in 
Frarce,l need not intimate to you > how 1mper- 
fc& and rambling an account I have given you 
of theſe Novell Inventions; and am {ufficiently 
conſcious, that I rather ought to excuſe my felt, 
by the frailty of my Memory, and want of judg- 
ment, how to repreſent ſuch excellent and ulc- 
full Diſcoveries, in deſcriptions correſpondent 
to their Natures: And ask your pardon tor thus 
abuſing your patience, and leſsning the merits of 
thoſe worthy Authors, who have thus enriched 
the Common-wealth of Philoſopliy. 


Iſoarcaſtes. 
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Iſodicafles. 

Good Athanaſius, how well you have deſer- 
ved both of thoſe Authors and my ſelf , inthis 
your learned Harangue I muſt forbear to ſpeak, 


till you are abſent. - . In the mean time, give me - 


leave, a little to wonder , how it comes about , 
that Apollo, who ſeldom plants his Laurel ina 
Land yet wet and reaking with blood , and de- 
lights to. reſide only where Peace and Plenty 
have long had their habitations ; ſhould thus 
take up his manſion in a Nation fo lately opprelt 
by the Tyranny of Mars,and ſcarce yet tree trom 
the diſtractions of a horrid Civil War, Pallas 
and Bellona I know to be one and the ſame God- 
deſſe : Yet I do not remember , I ever ſaw her 
pictured (like Ceſar) with a Spear in one hand, 
and a Book in the other, VVhen I veiw the train 
of ſad and heavy Calamities, that commonly 
attend the Sword; I ſhould rather have expe&ed 
the incroachment of Ignorance and Barbariſm 
upon our Iland, than the encreaſe of Letters and 
growth of Knowledge there, | 


Athanaſius, 


You have reaſon for your wonder, Sir, I muſt 
confeſſe; Yet when you have conſidered, that e- 
very Age hath its peculiar Genius , which in- 
clines mens Minds to ſome one ſtudy or other , 
andgives it a dominion over their affections pro- 
portionate to its ſecret influencezand that the vi- 
ciſfitudes of things ordained by Providence, re- 
quirea general Os in mens hearts , 

to 
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to co-operate with Fate,toward theChanges ap- 
pointed to ſucceed in the fulneſle of their time : 
You will thiak it lefle ſtrange, that By:tarz,which 
was but yeſterday the Theatre of -War and de- 
ſolation , ſhould to day' be the School of Arts , 
and Court of all the Muſes. Omara ſecula ſuum 
babent Gentum, qui mortalium animos tn certa ftudia 
ſolet inflettere. Quedam etates preciput arms exey- 
cite mox omma tn quietem compoſita;, tum Regnoe 
rumytum Rerum publicarum 17 popults amor; nunc ve- 
luti in barbartem homings naſc: , deinde facihioribas 
animis manſueſcere;& pot ſecula aliquot ad ſtipa- 
tum prima caltgine ingentum redire : was the ob- 
ſervation of a Modern Writer, and hath been 
frequently verified. Beſides, our late Warrs and 
Schiſms, having almoſt wholly diſcouraged men 
from the ſtudy of Theologie 3 and brought the 
Civil Law into contempt : The major part of 
young Schollers in our Univerſities addi& them- 
felves to Phyſickz and how much that conduceth 
to real and folid Knowledge ,. and what fingu- 
lar advantages it hath above other ſtudies, in 
making men true Philoſophers; I necd not intiy 


mate to you, who have ſo long taſted of that be- 
nefit, 


Lucretius. = 


I gueſſe the Author of that obſervation you 
alleagez and that put's me ini mind of another 
remark of his, perhaps not altogether unſcaſon- 
able. In tits Charadter of the Engliſh Genius, he 
hath this ſaying: in Philoſophia autern & HMatheſt, 
terrarumque @ aſtrorum ſcientits, nulla tam prodi= 


g0ſa 
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gioſa eſt Sententta , que non ex bac regione Authores 
extenerity vel turbam amatorum , Utudam quidem , 
ſed 'modum ſubtilitati per tnnumeras diſput atio- 
nes effuſe non tnyententem.. Now, if this be true , 
why may we not refer theſe Innovations in Phi- 
loſophy, Phyſick, and the Mathematicks, you 
have here recounted, "rather to the Engliſh Hu- 
mour of affe&ing new Opinions, than to any re- 
all defe&s or crrors in the Dodrine of the An- 
cients 2 


eAthanaſius,” 


How now, Lucretius; you an Eprcurean, and 
yet againſt liberty of judgement among Philoſo- 
paers? It ſeems you have forgotten your Maſters 
Rulez@wotzes al: qua ſunt in natura,que peſſunt mul- 
tis perage modis ( utt eclipſes ſyderum, uti eorundem 
ortus, occaſus, ſublimiaque cetera ) tune unum ali- 
quem modum ita prohare, «t improbentar cater, 1- 
diculum profeR- ef. Pray, do bur proceed to the 
words immediatcly fubicquent to thar paſſage in 
Barclay, concerning the proneſle of the Engliſh 
Gemus to Novelties; and you will ſoon find,thay 
he refleced cuicfly on the Copernican Syſteme z 
which in his daies began to grow into high 
repute, and obtained many Sectarors among the 
learned of our Nation,” So that confirming that 
Reproach, he endcavoured to fix upon our inge- 
nious Spirits, by no better an inſtance, than that 
of our admiſhon and promotion of the Pyrhago- 
rcan Hyp. theſis, of tlie Motton of the Earth, re- 
vived and adorned by « opernicus ( which all A 
tronomers now aliow to be the moſt intelligible 
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and moſt convenient, that ever was invented) 
it caſily appears, with how much more juſtice 
himf lf may beaccnſed of groſſe ignorance in 
matters Aſtronomical, which yer he would pre- 
tend to judge of 3 than we can be of Levity and 
affeaed Innovation, for embracing and cultiva- 
ting an opinion , of whoſe ſingular probability 
be. excellency we are fully convinced. And as 
we have not ſubmitted to that change in Aſtro- 
nomy , but upon grounds of as much certainty 
and clearnefſe, as the 1ublime and remote na- 
ture of the ſubje& ſeems capable of 4. So neither 
have we introduced any Mcrnciens in Natural 
Philoſophy, Phyſick, and other parts of 'Human 
Learning, but what carry their utility with 
them, and are juſtifiable by right reaſon, by aut- 
optical or ſenſible demonſtration, and by multi- 
plied experience. So that every intelligent man 
may eaſily perceive, that it hath been the Re- 
formation , that drew on the Changes not the 
deſire of Change , which pretendeth the Refor- 
mation. Did you , Zucretzus, but know the Gra- 
vity, Solidity,and CircumſpeRion of theſe wor- 
thy Reformers of the ſtate of Learning now in 
Erglazd; you would not ſuſpe& them ot incogi- 
tancy , or too much indulgence toward the Mi- 
nerva's of their own Nec. confefle that they 
have preciſely followed that counſel of the 
Scripture, which injoynes us, to make a ſtand upon. 
the Ancient way, and then look about us, and aiſco- 
ver, what 1s the ſtraight aud 11;ht way, and ſo to walk 
init. 4 | 


Tſoat- 


Iſodicaſtes. 

For my part, truly, I conceive it fitting , that 
all Schollars ſhould have a reverend cſtcem of 
Antiquity, as a good guide of our younger Rea- 
{on into the waies oft Nature; Yet I think it 
ſcarce ſafe for any man to follow it implicitly , 
and without 'cxamination, as if it were impoſli- 
ble for him to erre the whiles, or as if the light 
of his own underſtanding were given him to no 
other uſe, but to be ſet in the drak-lanthorn of 
Authority. The Ancients indeed, ( thanks beto 
their bounteous induſtry ) have left us large and 
noble Foundations;zbut few compleat Buildings: 
and who ſo intends to have his underſtanding 
{cated commodiouſly, and in a pleaſant Manſion 
of Science , muſt advance ſuperſtruQures of his 
ownzotherwiſe he wil lie open to the weather of 
Doubts, and Whirlewinds of various Difficul- 
ties , nor will he be ever able to entertain his 
friends with decency and fatisfaion. It was 
gravely and wittily ſaid of the Lord Bacoz, that 
thoſe who too much reverence Old times, often 
became a {corn tothe New. But, Gentlemen, I 
perceive the evening haſtens upon us, and I have 
alrcady detained you longer, then ſuits with the 
civility of an accidentall encounter;Pray,there- 
fore, let me beg the favour of your company to 
a. light Collation of a Sallade and a bottle of 

ood Wine, at my Houſe: Or, if your occaſions 
[__ otherwiſe preingaged you,let mereſign you 
to the purſuit of them , with thanks for the cone 
tent your learned converſation hath given ps; 
and. . 
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and hopes of enjoying the like again, as often as 
your vacancy from 1erious affairs will permir, 


Athanaſius. + 

Nobleſt Sir, I moſt humbly thank you for the 
honour of your invitation;zand would attend you 
home, with all joy and gratitude imaginable , 
would the urgency of a butineſſe I have appoint- 
ed to diſpatch, this evening, diſpenſe with me, 


Lucrettus, | 

I can aſſure you Sir, Athanaſius js preingaged, 
and upon a matter of ſome moment z but for my 
{elf,I am ar liberty to meet the happinefs you are 
pleaſcdto offer me, | 


Iſodic a fles 
I love not to hinder buſineſſe ; nor to impors 
tune a friend to his diſadvantage. And ſoadicu, 
worthy "a5 gu Come Lucretius, I will bring 
you the ſhorteſt way ; I have a key will let us 
forth at yonder, Privy door , that opens .into the 
fields, that lic within tne proſpe& of my houſe. 


Ath anaſias. 


Honour'd 1ſocscaftes, farewell. - 


DAASASSAASSASSD:ARLRRSRARE AR 
DIALOGUE 


THE 


SECOND. 


LUCRETIUS. 
See you are very preciſe in keeping 
your time prefix't, Athanaſius; Ang 
I hope, T have not made you ſtay , 


ou muſt impure it to the diſagree- 
ment of our Warches,noe to any tardineſs in my 
{elf 3 For, I aſſure you,I was here before you , in 
my deſires. 


Athanaſius. 


T love alwaies to be punctuall in my appoint= 
ments, and rather to prevent my Fricnds., than 
pur them. to expect me, But, have you acquaint- 
ed this Noble perfon 1ſodicaſtes, with the occa» 
ſion of our adrian meeting 2 


Iſodicaſtes, 

Yes, Athanaſius, he hath z and I acknowledge 
my ſelf fingularly obliged ro him for importu- 
nfflg you to a divertiſement , than which none 
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many minutes, for me, If I have ,. 


could. 
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could be more agreeable to me, as well in re- 


ſpe& of the Argument you have promiſed to 


diſcuſs, as of your ſelf, whoſe Writings and | 
yeſterdaie's Conference have created in me a 
defire of converſing with you, oftner than (1 
fear me) your ſtudies and affairs will permir. 
And now we are convened , let us loſe no time , 
but repoſe our {elves upon this ſhady Seat, and 
omitting all Complements and Prologues ; ad- 
dreſſe immediately to the Subje& intended. For 
my part, I promiſe you all attention of Mind 
poſſible, and as much Equity in judgement, as 
my flender ſtock of reaſon can attain to, 


Athanaſius. 


Among Us, who are {o happy, as to be Sacra- 
mentally engaged to fight under the Standard 
of the Cracitt God, I obſerve, in the generall, 
two different perſwaſions concerning the nature 
of Faith. Some there are , who ſeem to have ſo 
ative and long-winged a power of belict , as 
that they can mount up toan eaſie and quick ap- 
un we” of all the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
Do&drine; and are ready to complain , that they 
want Difficulties cnough to cxercile the ſtrength 
of their Belick, Others there are, who though 


. their Faith be lively and OT to em- 


brace even the moſt ſublime Article of the 


Creed; and eſtimate the Verity of cach Religi- 
ous Principle only by its lexce on Autho- 
rity Divine: are nevertheleſſe ſo ſenſible of the 
trailties of Human Nature, as that they think it 
neceſſary to have often recourſe to that Parheti- 

| cal 


cal Ejaculation of the man in the Goſpel, Loyd 7 
believe, Lord help my unbelief, The Firſt, wholly 
refuſe the aſſiſtance of their Reaſon, even where 
it offers ir ſelf and the ſubje& is capable of illu- 
{tration by the diſcourſes it might raiſe thereup- 
on;z as judging any Fundamental of Religion 
much debaſed, and in a. manner prophaned , if 
once it be brought to the Teſt of the Light of 
Nature, though meerly for Confirmation and 
more familiar admittance. The Others, humbly 
reſign up their Aſſent to all Poſitions contained 
in Sacred Writ; and yet are glad, when they 
can bring up the Forces o f their Reaſon to aſſitt . 
them in the conqueſt of their fleſhly oppoſitions: 
And conceive they then make the beſt uſe of the 
talent of their Undcrſtanding,when they imploy 
it toward the ratification of Divine Traditi- 

Oils. 
| Now, albeitT admire , and could moſt wil- 
lingly emulate the perfection of the Formey ſort z 
Yet, I confeſle, I am not aſhamed to rank my ſelf 
among the Latter. For,although(thanks be tothe 
Mercy of God )I do not find my elf ſubjc& ro 
diffidence in any point of the Chriſtian belief , 
taught me by that Oracle of Sacrcd wiſdom,the 
Word of God: Yet me thinks I perceive my taith 
ſomwhat Corroterated and E;.couraged, when to 
the evidence therof I can ſuperadd alſo the con- 
- current teſtimony of my Reaſon.Nor do [I fear the 
frowns of Theology, 1t I adventure toaffirm , 
that that Soul mult have a clearcr preceptiorn oi 
the Excellency of Objects Supernatural, who 
can attain to ſpeculate _ both by the light 
of 
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of Srace and that of Nature together. I am very 
far ſhort of their Audacity z who are ſo con- 
ceipted of the ſubtility of thezr Wit,as to pu_ 
It to fly art all that a Ciuriſtian is bound ro be- 
lieves infomuch as even the Arcana Deztat:s, the 
Myſteries of the Trinity ,of the Hypoſtatick Uni- 
on,and other the likeDivine Abſtrufitics (which 
poor Mortality is unqualificd to contemplate 3 
and, indeed,whichCherubins themſelves cannot 
look into, without raptures of holy wonder ) 
have hardly eſcaped their prophanation. No, tar 
be it from me, to entertain a thought of fo wild 
and dangerous a preſumprion, All I durſt ever 
aſpire unto, is only with pious humility to apply 
my Rcaſon to ſuch of the Articles in my*Crecd , 
as fſecm to be placed within the Sphere of 
Its comprehenſion : Of which ſort I conceive'the 
Firſt and Laſt Article to be, w1z. the Being of God, 
as Father Almighty , and Maker of Heaven and 
Eaythz and the Immortals:y of Mans Soul, or Life 
everlaſting, Nor, agevs need [ feck further for 
- erm, OW in the beltcf of all thereſt , 
when once I have advanced my Utaderſtanding 
to thar due height , as clearly ro behold the Ve- 
= of rheſe rwo Poſitions , thar are the Pillars 
and ſupporters of all the others. Nay , I have 
{omitmes thought rhe Single potirion of rhe Im- 
mortaliry of the Human Son! , ro be tie grand 
Baſe of Rcligion,and like the Key, or midie ſtone 
in an Arch, which bears the weight of all others 
inthe building. For,if the Soul bu morral,8& ſub- 
ze& to uteer Sinton with the body; ro what 


purpoſe doth all Piery and Religion —— 
iſſue 
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iſſue can we expet of all our Prayers, of all our 
Ado rations, ot ali our Self-denying as of obe- 
dience,of all our unjuſt Suffcrings? Why ſhould 


we wor(hip God at all > Nay, more, why ſhould 


we conſider whether there be a God or no 2 For, 
the aſſurance of his Being could not much con- 
duce toencreaſe our happineſle in this tranſito- 
ry life; ſince that would chen conſiſt only in the 
full fruition of Senſual pleaſures : And as for fu- 
ture expetartions atrer death, there could be 
none atallz For, abſolure Diſſolution imports 


| abſolute Inſenſibility;and what is not, Fannot be 


capable of Reward or Puniſhment,of Felicity or 
- Mutery. | 


what haib nat an Exiſtence,con ut're kuew 
The want of Bliſs 3 Nuthing com feel no Wa. 


And from this Conſideration was it, that Lbe- 


an firit ro apply my felt co. ſearch for other 
We. for the evi&ian of the Souls Eternal 
{ubſiſtence atrer death , beſides thoſe delivered 
in Holy Scriptures that conjoyning the evidence 
ard certainty of thoſe deſumed from the Lighs 
of Nature, to that of my former belief ariling, 
from the Light of Grace : I might be the better 
able ca withſtand rhe Convulitions of my own 
fraiittes, and convince others, who arc fo rc- 
fraftory , as to ſubmir their aſſent to no induces 
ment of per{wafion, but what is drawn meerly 

from Natural Reaſons. 
Now, for my encouragement and Juft:fica:rou 
in this deſign, i need not go fars it being well 
| L 2 known , 
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known, that many DoQors of the Church , and 
thoſc of the beſt rote both for Learning and Pi- 


ety, have exerciſed their wits and pens in the 


| ſame ſubje: and have unanimouſly concluded , 


that though in the Chriſtian Creed there be 
ſundry Articles, concerning the Condition of 
Mans Soul, after its ſeparation from the body , 
which by infinite exceſles tranſcend the capacity 
of his reaſon; Yet that general one of the perpe- 
tual exiſtence of it after death , may be ſarista- 
ctorily evinced by the ſame reaſon. To mention 
all che excellent Diſcourſes written by theſe 
Church-men and others, upon this Argument ; 
would be both tedious and unneceſſary: Eſpeci- 
ally toyou, who I preſume have peruſed the 
axcapill part, if not all of them. Ir may ſuffice , 


that I have them for my Precedents, both for the 


warrantablenefſe, and probability, of this my 
undertaking. However, if you require farther 
juſtification of me; I refer you to the undeniable 
Authority of the Lateren Council, held under 
Pope Leo thetenth, Which having decreed the 


 Anathematization of all Atheiſts, who durſt 


queſtion the Being of God, or the Immortality of the 
Haman Soul ;, in the cloſe of the Canon not on]! 
exhorteth, but expreſsly commandeth all Chri- 
ſtian Philoſophers ro endeavour the demonſtra- 
tion of thoſe ſacred Truths, by ſolid and Phyſj- 
cal Arguments. And, certainly , {o pious and 
rudent an Aſſembly would never have preſcri- 
ed that task ,. in caſe they had not conceived it 
bath commendable and poſſible to be cffcRed. 


Lucre- 
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Lucretius, 


As for the Goodneſſe and Piety of your Un- 
dertaking, truly I think few underſtanding men 
will queſtion ir 3 and, on the other {ide I 


fear me, you will meer with as few , that will 


acknowledge the Peibibity of your accomplith- 
ingit, For, if Tam not much miſtaken, the 
reateſt number of thoſe eminent Doctors of the 
burch, and chiefeſt of the School-men , whom 
you intimated to have been your examples, in 
this particular, do, after all thcir labours and 
ſubtle diſputes , ingenuouſly confeſſe, that the 
beſt of their Arguments are not rigorouſly Con- 
vincing, or ſuch as conſtrain aſſent as inevitably 
as Mathematical Demo ſtrations, And,it fo, though 
] expett to receive as high ſatisfa&ion from you , 
as from any, who ever gave me the ſame hopes : 
Yet I humbly begg your excuſe, if I ſuſpend my 
belicf of your ability to prove the Immortality 
of mans Soul,by Reaſons of evidence & force re- 
Juiſite to the Convidion of a mcer Natural man 
(fuch as I, for this time at leaſt, ſuppoſe my ſelf 
tobe, and ſuch as indeed all men would, when 
they come to examine the ſtrength of Diſcourſes 
of this nature ) untill you ſhall have given me 
more pregnant teſtimonies thereof, than any Au-- 
thor, whoſe writings I have read, hath hitherto 
done, touching this ſubje&. In a word, I believe 
the Soul to be Immortal,as firmly, as you, or any 
rſon living can; Yet I ſhould. account it no 
all feliciry, to ſee a perfe&t Demonſtration of 


it, 
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itz ſuch as might for ever filenſe all Doubts 
and Contradictions, and make a Convert of my 
old Maſter Eprcurus, in caſe he were now —_— 
the living: And any thing lefſe than that, wo 
hold no proportion to my expectation, 


Athanafins. 


I will not deny, Lucretzus, bur ſome of thoſe 
School-men, who have alleaged congruous and 
finewy Reaſans , in favour of the Souls Immor- 
tality , did afterward themſelves confeſfe, they 
were not compleatly ApodiQticall: But,you may 
be pleaſed ro remember alfo,that ſome others of 
them ſtifly maintained the contrary ; andall of 
them unanimoufly concur in this, that howbeit 
thoſe Reaſons do not aſcertain equally with 
Geometrical Demonſtrations3 yet they are ſuch 
as import either a Phy{icall or Moral evidence, 
ſufficient ro perſwade a mind well affefted to- 
ward truth , and free from the obſtruction of 
prejudice.Nor ſhould I fear to obtain the Cauſe, 
however the Arguments I ſhall bring , to aſſert 
the Immortality of the Soul, arife nox to the 
height of. abſolute 'Demonftrations : Provided 
thcy be foundof greater certainty, clearnefle , 
and conſcquence, than thoſe that have ever yer 
been urged by thoſe of the contrary pcr{waſion 
and ſuch as being ſuperadded to te Authority 
of Holy ric, became inclntable, And more 
can this, (Lures) coliftderiag the fingn!ar ob- 
{curity and avitrute condition of the {ubjeR, you 
bave no rcalo:tov expe&t at my hands. Pray, do 
Lutrefiz& a lirtle on the modeſty of that great 


ma n, 
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man Ariſtotle,declared in ſundry places of his 

Writings, but more eſpecially in the beginning 

of his Ethicks, where he faith , Homes probe 1n- 
ftitutt eſt, temtam tn wnoqueyne genere ſubrilitatem 
defied. oy rr ret 1pſtus naturs recipit, © A 
« man of Erudition, and a ſound Judgement 3 
© ought to require only ſo much ſubtility and 
« exadneſſe in any kind of Argument, as the 
« nature of the thing treated of, will admit, and 
«* no more, And, having obſcrved the ſame un- 

reaſonable humour of curioſity in others of 
thoſe times,that now poſleſſerh you, and too ma- 
ny of the ſublime Wits of the preſent age , who 

look for nothing below Demonſtrations, though 

1n the Menphticks, and other Sciences thit are 

really .incapable of them z he addeth this polt- 

tive rule, Mathematica certitado non eft $1 ommbas 

quereuda; Mathemarical Certitude is not to be 

required in all things. To convince yon the more 

clearly of the Unreaſonablenefſe of what you 
would exa& from 1ne in this caſe; let me a while 
divert you to the conſideration of the nature of a 
Demonſtration. The Method of Demonſtration , 
you know, is twofold; the one by Azalyjis, the 
other by Symtheſis. : 

The Analyiical reacheth the true way , by 
which the truth of a thing may be found out 
Methodically, and as 4 preorr; ſo that if the Rea- 
der or Hearer ſhall ſtri&ly follow the ſame, and 
attentively heed all the Antecedents and Con- 
ſequents therein propounded: , he thall come at 
tength to underſtand che thing demonſtrated as 
pertcaiy > and make ic as much his own , as it 
himiclk 
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himſelf had firſt found it out. But yet it contains 
nothing, whereby cither the heedleſs,or difſent- 
ing reader may be compelled to aſſent ; For if a- 
ny one of the leaſt Propoſitions therein delive- 
red, be not exadtly and fully noted, the neceſſity 
of its Concluſions doth not ſufficiently ap- 
ar. 

The Syntherical, by a way oppoſite to the for- 
mer, and as it were {ought 4 poſter:ox:(though the 
Probation it ſelf be otrentimes more 4 preort , 
than in the former ) doth clearly demonſtrate , 
what is concluded , and uſcth a long ſerics of 
Definttzons, Poſtula es, Axtoms, Theorems, and Pro- 
blems, that if any thing be denied of the Conſe- 
quents, it ſpeedily ſheweth rhe ſame to be com-- 
rehended in the Antecedents, and ſo cxtorts 
belief from the Reader, though formerly.repug- 
nant and pertinacious. Nevertheleflc, this doth 
not ſatisfic,nor fil the mindof him who comes to 
learn, ſo amply as the other: Becauſc it teach- 
eth not the way or manner, how the thing pro=> 
ved was firſt found out, And this Latter is thar, 
which the Ancient Geometriclans generally 
made uſeof intheir Writings 3 not that they 
werc ignorant of the other: But ( as I conceive ) 
becaulc they valued itſo highly, as that they 
dciired to reſerve it to themlelves, as a great 
Secret, and too noble to be prophaned by vulgar 
communication. Now, this is that ſtrict and vi- 
gorous Method, upon which I ſuppoſe you re- 
tlect, when you ſay; you wovld gladly meer 
with a perte& Demonſtration of tne Immortali- 
ty of Mans Soul: And I muſt therefore advertiſe 
you 
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you of the Incompetency thereof to Metaphyſi- 
cal ſubje&s. And the reaſon doth confiſt in this 
Difference; that the Firſt Notrors, which arepre- 
ſuppoſed, in order to the demonſtration of things 
Geometrical, agreeing with the ule of the Senſes , 
are moſt caſily and promprly admitted by all 
men; & ſo there is no difficulty,but only in dedu- 
cing right Conſequences: from them,which may 
be done only by remembring the Antecedents: 
And the minute diſtinction of propoſitions is 
thc refore made, that each of them may, upon 
occaſion, be quickly recited, and ſo recalled to 
rhe memory of even the moſt heedlefſe Reader: 
Bur on the contrary, in things Metaphyſical, all 
the difficulty lies in clearly and diftin&ly per- 
cciving the F:rſt No:zons 3 For , though of their 
own nature they be not leſſe known, or, even 
more known, than thoſe confidered by Geome= 
tricians: Yet, becauſe many prejudgements of 
the Senſes, to which from our infancy we have 
been accuſtomed , ſcem repugnant to them ; 
therefore cannot they be perte&ly known , but 
by ſuch as are very attentive tothem, and wirh- 
all abſtra& their Minds from the Images of Cor- 
poreal things, as much as is poſſible 3 and being 
propoſed alone by themſelves, they might eaſily 
be denicd , by ſuch as delight in contradiction. 
Bur, as for the, Azalytzcal merhod 53 I would not 
; have you deſpair of ſecing'ir in ſome meaſure 
accommodated to the ſubject, of which we now 
iſcourſe. Provided you ſhall firſt tune your 
ind toa fit key, to bear a part in the harmony 
of truth, when it reſounds from the ſtrings - 
K a 


- 
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. all the Antecedents and Conſequents propound- 
, ed. Which you muſt do , both by abſtrating 
- your thoughts many times from the groſle re- 
preſentations of Corporeal things, that hold no 
commetce of proportion or {imilitude with the 
Incorporeal Nature of the thing enquired into : 
and by wholly deveſting your ſelf of all preju- 
-, dice, and nclivanien to 1mpugn truth , when it 
preſents it ſelf clad in ſufficient evidence, For , 
whoſoever comes to the examination of an in- 
tricate truth, with the cloud: of inveterate aver- 
ſion, and mask of affe&ed cont radidtion, before 
his eyes; doth thereby make himſelf the leſſe fit 
to perceive it: becauſc he.diverts his mind, .from 
the due «conſideration of thoſe reaſons that 
might convince him,to the hunting after ſuch as 
may diſſuade him. 


Tacretius, Wo” 
You do-well, Athanafius, thus to prepare my 
belicf before-hand, by telling me, how neceſſa- 
ry it is, that I ſhould abſtra&t my Mind, as well 
an the Images of Material Objects, as from 
prejudice; Shia it remains on your part,firſt to 
thew me the way of that Atſt/a#0n, and then to 
deveſt me of prejudice, For, for my own part, I 
confcſſe ingenuouſly , I can ſpeculate nothing , 
without the helpof my Imagination ; ſo that 
whatever I can think upon , comes to my mind 
in the dreſle of Magnitude , Figure, Colour, and 
other the like conditions of Matter, Truth is M 
have often heard, among your ſoaring and long= 
winged Wits, of Abſtratted and Unbodred _—_— 
an 
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and have ſomtimes perplexed my mind , and 


almoſt grackt the membranes of my brain ,. in 


ſtriving how to cotnprehend them: Andyer I al- 
waies tound my Phanſy lo inſepa rably conjoin- 
cd to my Intelle&, as it they were both one and 
rhe ſame Faculty, Nor amlT yet able ro diſtin- 
guiſh berwixre my Imagination and Intellc&ion : 
And when once you ſhall have ſatisficd me of a 
reall Difference betwixt them 3 Iſhall ſoon con- 
tcſſe, you have gone very near the Demonſtrati- 
on of the Souls Immortality, Becauſe, if rhe 0- 
perations of the Intelle& be clearly diftin& from 
choſe of the Phanſy, which is a Corporeal Fa- 
culty , and thercforc limited to the perception 
and repreſentation of only Corporcal Natures: 
It will almoſt follow, thar the Intclle& , which 
is capable of knowing Incorpoteals, is a ſub- 
{tance clearly diſtin trom the body, and fo Im- 
material; ſincedifferent effe&s muſt havedifferent 
Cauſes. And, as for your other Poſtalate, viz, the 
exemprion of my mind from contrary prejudzce; 


This alſo is what I ſhould expe from the effica- | 


cy of your intended Arguments, For, (as I told 
you before ) I believe the Immortality of the 
Soul; bur cannot perſwade my ſelf of the paſſibi- 
lity of irs Demonſtration, by any other but D1- 
vine reaſons: And irmuſt be your work, to con- 
vince me of the error of that per[waſion. Ne- 
vertheleſſe, I will affurc you of my beſt Atren- 
tion, and that I come not with a reſolution not 
to be ſatisfied. | 


K 2 | Atbang- 
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Dear Sir , have patience a while , and you 
ſhall ſoon perceive both the Neceſſity and E- 
uity of what I require: And in the mean time, 
< nut take occaſion to anticipate my Notions, 
bur leave me to deliver them in their due places 
and order. | 


Lucretius. 


I ſhall punRually obſerve your commands, 
and therefore, if you think fit, immediately ad- 
dreſſe your ſelf ro your Demonſtration, 


Athanaſtus. 


Firſt, it will beconvenient, in order to the 
prevention of all Equivocacion and Logoma- 
chy, that may ariſe from the various ulc of the 
word, Soul; that we inſiſt a little on the exami- 
nation of that vulgar Opinion, which admitterh 
a real diſtin&ion betwixt Artmus and Arima, the 
Mind and the Soul: In regard it ſeems to be the 
very ſame, according to which many Doctors of 
rhe Church have conceived the Soul to have 
Two Parts, a Superior and Inferior; the one being 
the nd, Intellef, or Reaſon, the other compre- 
hending the Senſe & Appetite Natural and Brutiſh, 

There are ( you know ) many eminent men , 
as well Theologues, as Philoſophers, who, as 
they hold Man to be compoſed of two parts , a 
Soul and a Body; fo do they conceive, that his 
ſoul is likewiſe compalel of a twofold ſub- 
ſtance , the -one Incorporeal or Immate- 
rial, immediately created by God, and infuſed 

into 


into the body, at the inſtant of irs Empſychofis 
or firſt Animation, in the Mothers Womb : The 
other Corporcall or Material , originally con- 
tained in the Parents Seed, and derived ex tra- 
duce, from the Seminalitics of Male and Female 
commixed in coition 3 which is as it were the 
Medium or Diſpoſition , by the intermediate 
nature whereot the Diviner part is conjoined 
and united to the Elementary,or Body. And this 
Opinion they ground chiefily upon that ſpeech 
of the Apoſtle, B\tnw I tregor wwoy iy Tois Whtoi was 
dvTISeoTeGutyI TA vu TS vos Ws, K, dixuornoTiIZorTd 
{4% T @ vu Ths d,acgTiIANS T @ ovT1Y TOTS MEARS jpuasrs [ per- 
cette a Law in my members warring againſt the Law 
of my Mind, &c. For = they ), fince 1t is im- 
poſſible, thar one Simple Eflence or thing ſhould 
war againſt, or havecontrariety to ir ſeltz from 
this Repugnancy berwixt the Senſe, and the 
Mind or Reaſon,it ſeems neceſſarily conſequent, 
that the Senſitive and Rational Soul are things 
eſſentially different cach from other. Whereun« 
to they ſuperaddalſo,that unlefle this Diſtin&ion 
be admitted, we can never well underſtand;how 
Man, asa living Creature, can be ſaid ro be, in 
one part, little lower than the Angels: and in 
another, to be like the Horſe or Mule, that have 
no underſtanding. How , in reſpet of one part , 
he is made after the Image of God ; and 1n re- 
ſpe& of another, he is compared to the Beaſts 
x ann periſh, How , in one reſpe&, he acknow- 
ledgeth God to be his Author and Principle : 
and in another, he owns his produ&ion upon 
his Parents. How, in one relation, he is ſatd to 
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beImmortall : and in-another, ſubje& to death 
equally with the ſmalleſt worme. T 
Notwithſtanding , it is not cither the Autho. 


rity,or Arguments of theſe Men, that ſeem pre- 


valent enough to bring me to be of their pertua- 
ſion. For as to their Authority ; I could thereunto 
oppole that of ſome Fathers, yea and Gouncils, 
who not onely reprehend, but condemne all 
ſuch, as make a duality of Souls in man : were 
not the thing already well known to you, How- 
ever, {uffer me to put you in mind, that the pi- 
ous and learned-Contmbricenſes ( who certainly, 
have moſt profoundly and judiciouſly, of all o- 
thers, handled this Queſtion ) though they pro- 
ceed nor {o far, as to cenſure this conceiprt to be 
Hereticall ( as ſome others before them had 
don-) yet they expreſly declare their Diſſent 
from. And as for their Reaſons alledged ; / 
thinke them likewiſe inſufficient, For all thar 
Pſychomachy, or inteſtine Conflicts which theſe 
men imagine ro be betwixt the infcrior part 
of the foul which is called the ſenſitive, and rhe 
{uperior called - the Rational, or betwixt the Na- 
rural Appetites and the Will ; doe ariſe onely 
fromthe repugnancy'or contrariety which 1s 
between thoſe motions of the ſpirits, which are 
on one {ide cauſed by the ſenſes affected by ex- 
ternall obje&s3zand thoſe motions of the ſpirits 
which on the orher fide are cauſed by the will, 
after the ſoul hath deliberated upon their con- 
ventency and-utility.» And, in truth, each indi- 
viduall manctharh one and -onely one ſoul ; in 
which 1s no variety of parts : that which is the 
| c , Senſitive 
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Senfitive 1s alſo the Rationall, and all her Appe- 
rites are abſolute Yolitions. The cauſe of theſe 
mens crror ſeems to be this, that they could not 
well gry wy the Functions proper to the ſoul, 
from the Funions proper to the body 3 to 
which alone we ought in right ro aſcribe what- 
ever we obſcrve in our {elves to be repugnant to 
our Reaſon, So that in Man, there 1s no other 
Contra or Comrariety . of Aﬀe&tions, bur 
what conſiſteth in the contrary motions cau- 
ſed by the ſpirits and purcr part of the blood, in 
that part of the body,in which as in its principall 
and more immediate organ,the ſoul is enthroned 
and exerciſcth her faculties z; whether that be 
the Plexus Choro:des in the brain, as moſt Phyſ1- 
clans conceive ; or the Heart, as the Scripture 
{cems to intimate ; or the Glapdula prineal:s, in the 
centre of the brain, as Des Cartes afirmeth 3. or 
any other part whatſoever : one of theſe motions 
ariſing from the dctermination of the ſp1- 
rits by the will one way ; and the other, 
from the determination of them by' the 
corporeal Appetite, another way. And hence 
it comes often to paſs, that theſe impulſes being 
contrary each.to other ; the ſtronger doth im- 
de and countermand the effe& of the weaker. 
Nor is it difficult to diſtinguiſh” rheſe- two kinds 
of impulſes or motions, made by the mediation 
of the ſpirits upon the principal ſenſory, or chict 
ſeat of the ſoul. Fomyſmuch as ſome of them 
repreſent to the ſoul, the Images of objects either 
at that time moving the ſenſes,or the impreſſions 
formerly made and remaining in the brain z. but 
offer no force or violence to ir,ſo far as tocngage 
rae: 
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the will coward their proſecution : and others 
prove ſo effe&tual, as to diſpoſe the will accor- 
dingly ; as may be obſerved in all thoſe, which 
produce paſſions, or ſuch motions in the body, 
as uſually accompany paſſions. As for the for- 
mer,though they often impcde the ations of the 
{oul, oe are againe as often impeded and ws 4 
preſſed by them ; yet,becauſe they are nor direct- 
ly —_ each to other, we can obſerve no 
conflict or wreſtling betwixt them ; as we miay, 
berwixt the latter fortof Motions,and acts of the. 
will or Volitions that oppoſe them, as ( for ex- 
ample)berwixrt that !impulſc,by which the prin- 
cipall organ of the ſoul 1s diſpoſed to affe& her 
with the cupidity or deſire of any one particular 
objed ; and that,by which'the will counterdis- 
poſeth her to an averſation from,or avoydance 
of, the fame, And this Confli& chiefly F696 
ſtrate thits ſelſe hercby, that the will being not 
able roexcite paſſions dire&ly, and immediately, 
15 conſtrained to caſt about and uſe a kind of art, 
in order thereunto3 and to apply it ſelfe to the 
conſjderation of ſeveral things {ucceffively,or one 
after another ; whereupon ir comes to paſſe, that 
if any one of thoſe things occurring, chance to be 
prevalent enough to change the courle or cur- 
rent of the ſpirits, at that inſtant; yer another 
that followes nexr after it, be not powerfull 
cnough to ſecond the former in that change, 
the tpirits then immeggately againe reſume 
their firſt courſe or motion ( the precedent dil- 
poſition in the nerves, hearr, and blood, being 
not yet altered) and thereupon the ſoul per- 
ccives her ſelfe to be ated ro purſue _ 
avOoL 
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avoid the ſame obje&, almoſt in one and the 
{ame moment. And this alone was that, which 
gave occaſion to men, to imagine Two Diſtin& 
and murually repugnant Powers or Facultics 
in the ſoul, Nevertheleſs, we may conceive a- 
nother ſort of Conflict conſiſting in this ; thac 
many times the ſame cauſe, - which excireth a 
paſſion in the foul, doth, even in the fame mo- 
ment, Excite alſo in the body, certaine motions, 
to which the ſoul doth not at all conduce, and 
which (he ſuppreſſerh or ar leaſt indegvours 
to ſuppreſs, ſo ſoon as ſhe obſcrves them to be 
begun., For inſtance, whatſoever cauſerh Feare, 
dorh at the ſame inſtant cauſe alſo the (pirirs 
ro flow into thoſe muſcles, which ſerve to move 
the thighs and legges to flight or avoidance of 
the tcrrible object ; bur it the Will ſuddainly 
riſe up, and determine to exerciſe the vertue of 
Fortitude, and oppoſe the danger threarned, the 
{foul then giveth check to that motion of the 
{pirits, and converts them to the heart and armes 
rhe better to make reſiſtance. 

And here I ask-lcave to make a ſhort Digreſli- 
on, while ( with the excellent Des Cartes ) I ob- 
ſerve to you 3 that it is from the Event of theſe 
inward Conflis, by which a man may come 
to underſtand the ſtrength or weaknets of his 
own ſqul, For ſuch pcrſons, who have their 
wills ſufficiently ſtrong to ſubdue paſſions, and 
count2rmand thoſe ſuddain motions in the body 
which accompany the paſſions 3 are withour 
doubr, -endowed with Noble and Generous 
Souls : And thoſc eas Hh their wills ſubject 

to 
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tro the impetuolity of paſſions, and-cannot cheek 
the motions of the ſpirirs reſulting from rhem, 
muſtbe men of abjett, effeminate and puſillanrmous 
ones. Not that. every-man- can make this Ex- 
periment of himlſclfe, as tro Weaknefſe or 
Fortixude 3 becauſe many and indeed moſt men 
come to theſe Duells, armed, not with the true 
and proper weapons of the mind,but with falſe 
ones borrowed trom ſome contrary AﬀeGtion: 
ſo that the conflict may ſeem to be rather be- 
twixt two oppoſite Pathons, than berwixt the 
Willand cither of them; and the Will may be 
ſaid to follow the fortune of the conquerin 


paſſion, rather than to be it ſelfe the conque- 


rour, By the true and proper weapons of 
the Mind, I meane certaine right and firme 
judgments concerning the knowledge of Good 
and ev1ll ; according to which it hath decreed 
to regulate it ſclt in all the ations and occur- 
rences of life. And, certainly, of all Souls, thoſe 
are the moſt weak and feminine, which have not 
cheir wills thus determined to follow certaine 
ſettled Judgements, but ſuffer them to be drawn 
aſide by preſent Aﬀe&ions 3; which being ma- 
ny times contrary one to another, and equally 
prevalent, counter-incline the Will alternately, 
and fo 'keep it on the rack of ſuſpence, Thus, 
when Fearc repreſenteth Death, as the worſt 
of evils, and which cannot be otherwiſe avoid- 
ed, bur by flight ; ifon the other ſide, Ambition 
ſtep in, and repreſent the infamy of flight, as an 
Evill worſe then Death : theſe two contrary 
Aﬀe&ions variouſly agitate and diftra&t the 


Will, 
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Will, and by. putring it to a long confli& and 
irreſolution , render the ſoul moſt {ervite and 
miſerable. 

Now from this conſideration it is maniteſt, 
that there is no ſuch ncceffity, as hath been 1- 
magined, of allowing a diftin&ion of the foul 
into Animum and Antmam, or making the Reaſc- 
zable foul and the Serfitrzue two diſtin beings, 
in order to the explanation of that Pſychoma- 
chy, or Conteſt betwixt Reaſon and Sefſe, or 
che Superior and Inferior Faculties, of which 
the Apoſtle complained, and indeed which <- 
very man fcels within himfelte : all that repug- 
nancy conſiſting in a Contrariety, not of the 
ſoul to it ſelfe ( which in a Simple Eflence is 
impoſſible ) but onely of the Morions of the ſpi- 
rits;cauſed by the Senſes,on one ſide, and thoſe 
caufed by the Will, on the other, as hath been 
declared, And, as for the other Reaſons thar 
'Temaine ; what Thave now ſaid, may be eafi- 
ly extended to the ſolution of them alſo : for, 
that) Man 1s compoſed of a Reaſonable Soul, 
and a Body ; is ſufficient to our underſtanding 
him ro bezin one reſpe&t, little lower than rhe 
Angells, made aftcrrhe Image of God,and Im- 
morrtall ; and in ancther, like the Horſe and 
Mule, that haveno underſtanding, and ſubje&t 
to death equally with the beaſts that periſh. 


Iſodicaſtes. . 
By your favour , good Athanaſius, You were 
ayng even now, that there were ſome Fathers 
and Councils, who condemncd all ſuch as main- 
L-9 rained 
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rained a Duality of Souls in Man: . Bur, if I am 
not miſtaken, that condemnation doth cheifly 
concern the Maniches, who held two diſtin& 


' Souls in every manz the one derived from an e- 


vill Principle , and ſo contaminated with the 
tin&ure of Vices; the other immaculate, pure , 
and having irs origine immediately from God , 
ed bcing a certain Particle of the Divine Eſſence 
it ſelf; And, perhaps, it may be extended alſoro 
the Platoziſt and Averrhoiſt, who afirm the Rati- 
tional Soul not to be the Forma 1nformans, and ſo 
make two forms in every individual perſonzboth 
which opinions, are erroneous and heretica!l, 
Bur, that it doth includealſo thoſe, who diftin- 
ouith the Soul intoa Superior and Inferior partz 
the one comprehending the Mind Intelle& or 
Reaſon only ; the other the Senſitive Faculrics 
and Appetites: I am yet to learn, Which I ad- 
vertiſe you of, not that I am unſatisfied with 
the reaſon you have given of thoſe Conflicts we * 
daily have within us; For, in truth, it ſeems con« 
ventently to explain the myſtery of that Repug- 
nancy berwixt our Rational and Corporeal Ap- 
petites : but, to intimate royou, that Iſee no 
reaſon, why the Human Soul may not be admit- 
ted : to confiſt of two parts, the one Immaterial 
and Iatclleual,called the Mind,or Underſtand- 
ing , and (by way of excellency) the Human 
Soul ; rhe other Material , and only Senſitive, 
by the mediation whereof that Divine part 
15 united to the body during life, And, with- 
out admitting this Diſtin&ion, 1 do not under- 
ſtand the meaning of that Sentence of Plato, Aern- 
tem 


Lag 
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tem recipt in Animas, Anzmams, 1n corpore :.. nor of 

that of T7:ſmegiſtus ( or whoever was the Author , 
of Poemander) Mentem in Animant, Antmam in Spt- 

ritu, Spiritum 13 corpore Vehz : Both which not. ob- 

ſcurely intimate a certain 7þ:rd Nature in Man 
intermediate between that Divine cfſence , his 
reaſonable Soul, & that Material or Elementary 

one, his bodyz which can be no other , but what 

we call the Serſitzve part of the Soul. 


Athanaſius, p 


Whether that condemnatory Sentence men- 
tioned, doth extend to ſuch , as hold the Reaton 
to be one part of the Soul, and the Scnfitive 
power to be another, in this moderate ſenſe you 

are pleaſed to ſtate it; I will not much contend , 
it being the proper bufineſle of Divines to deter- 
mine that doubt : But, thus much am certain 
of, that it expretly toucheth all , who aſlert a 
Duality of Souls Coexiſtent in man z and that is e- 
nough, I preſume, to juſtifie my quorartion of it » 
againſt them. As for thoſe remarkable rexts of 
Plato, and the great Hermes, which you alleage; 
Ianſwer, that it is very probable , that thoſe 
Philoſophers , who held the Soul ro be Compo- 
{ed of two different Natures, as theſe ſecm to 
have done 3 had for their principal argument 
that inteſtine Repugnancy , we have explained , 
and that nothing can be contrary to it lelfe, 
Now,their ground or Suppoſitzoz that this Repug- 
nancy 1s 1n the Soul it ſelf , or betwixt the Rea- 
{onable part and the Senſitive, and not berwixt 

the Soul and Body only ( as I have clearly pro- 


ved 
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ved ittobe ) being manifeſtly erroncous : Aſſu- 
redly, their Inference cannot be longer conſidera. 
ble, Neverthelefle, if what I have already urged, 
be not ſufficiently clearand valid ; rather than 
ſhew my ſelf ſo vain an Opiniator, as to put my 
judgement into the ballance againſt (o folid a 
one as yours, I am content, you thould continue 
the pofleſſion-of your preſent per{waſion, till you 
ſhall pleaſe to afford me ſome -other opportuni- 
ty of demonſtrating the Unity and Simplicity of 
the Soul : My ——_ undertaking being only to 
evince the Immortality of itz and this more our 
of compliance to Lucretius imporrunity, than any 
confidence of ſingular ability in my ſclf,to man- 
nage ſo noble and weighty an Argument, If 
theretore I have not already diſcouraged your 
patience;permit me now to apply my felt wholly 
to that Province. 


The Conſiderations which I have deſigned to 
allcage, ar rhis time , in favour of the Souls Im- 
mortality, are cirher Phyfical, or Moral; And the 
Phyſical, or ſuch as ariſe from. rhe Nature of the 
Soul irſelf , feem all to refer themſclves to this 
one Capital Argument. 


The Reaſwzable Soul of Alanis Immaterials and 
therefore Immortal, 


Here,notwithſtanding the main Difficulty be 
concerning the Aztecedent » yer convehience of | 
Method requires me firſt ro manifeſt the Force 
or Neceſſity of the Copſequerce. The Reaſon there- 


fore, why what is Immaterial, muſt alſo be Im- 
mortal, 
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morta}, is deduceable:from hence 3 that what 
wants Matter,wants.likewiſe parts, into which 
iemight be diſtracted and diſſalved :: and what 
is uncapable of: being diffolved, muſt of perfe& 
neceſtty:alwayes continue to be what ir is, For, 
whatever 15 of a nature frce from the conditions 
of Matter or Body ; doth neither carry the prin- 
ciples of diflolution in ir ſelfe, nor tear them 
from Extcrnal Agents : and by pure confe- 
quence, cannot bur perpetually laſt, or ( which. 
is the very ſame) be Immortall. And this Rea- 
ſon ſeems to me, both moſt evident and incluc- 
table, 


Lucyettas, 


I perceive no ſuch unavoidable Neceflity. 
For, though an Immateriall thing cannor 
periſh by the Exſolution of parts, which is the 
- way, by whichall wins ag" natures are 
deſtroyed : yet it is not impoſſible, bur the ſame 
may be deſtroyed ſome other way proper to 
Incorporealls,and unknown to us. Foraſmuch 
as what ever is Principiate, or once produced, 
muſt have ſome cauſe of its produ&ionzand then 
why may it not beagaine deſtroyed by the ſelfe 
ſame Cauſe, or by an action of that Cauſe, con- 
trary to that ation by which ir was at firſt pro- 
duced ? 


Athanaſius, 


Thereare but two wayes, comprehenſible by 
the Underſtanding, how any thing, that hath 
exiſtence in nature, can periſh: the one 1s \ I 

ve 
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have already expreſſed ) by the Exſolution and 
Diſſipation of irs parts, of which it was compo- 
ſed 5 the other by abſolute Adnihilation ot its 
Entity, as- the Schoolmen phraſe it. Now, 
though I confeſſe, thar as the tormer way of de- 
ſtruction is peculiar ro Corporcallnatures 3 fol 
know nothing to the contrary , but the Latter 
may be competent to Izcorporeals, which are 
produced ex ihilo ; for, every dependent, or 
what hath not irs Being from its felte, bur deri- 
veth it from another, 1s liableat the pleaſure of 
thar, on which it doth depend, to be depoſed 
from thar eſſence or ſtate of Being, in which it 


_——» Wasby the ſame, created : yer, that there 15 any 


{uch thing as 44»h./atios though conſiſtent with 
the Omwtpotence of God, 13 hardly conceiveable, 
without derogation from. his wrſedome, - which 
pronounced all ro be good that he had made,and 
rhe formal reaſon of the Creatures goodneflc 
doth conliſt only in this,thatir ſecm'd good to the 
Divine will ſo ro make them 3 and to argue 4 
paſſe ad eſſe,that God doth or will adnihilate any 
ring, becaule it is in his power toadnhilate, 1s 
much bclow ſo good a Logician, as Lucrettus 15, 
Nor are we to {uppole any 1;-0v4'10s 1n rhe 
generall ſtate of things 3 bur that rhe courſe of 
the Univerſe or Nature, doth conſtantly and 
invariably procced in the ſame manner or te- 
nour of method, which was at firſt inſtituted by 
the witedome of the Creator. There 15, you 
know,a twofold Immortality ,the one 4/ſo/ute,the 
other only Dereva 7 ce.That the Firſt 15 comperent 
onely to God, cannot be :denyed ; fince it is 1m- 
\ poſltible 
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posfible that that eſſence, which is Non-prin- 
cipiate,or never had beginning, nor apy Caule of 
its produ&ion, ſhould be derermined, or ever 
ceaſe to be,or meet with any caule of its deſtruc- 
tion. And that the latrer may be competent 
to the whole Genus of Immaterial Eſfences,not- 
withſtanding the power of God, which can r&- 
duce them to Nothing, as well as it hath edu- 
ced them from nothing; is likewiſe undeniable: 
for,ſuppoſing ( as we ought ) that God doth no- 
thing contrary to the eſtabliſh't Lawes and de- 
creed order of Nature, and that this Generall 
ſtare of things doth continue ſtill the ſame, 
which his Wiſedom at firſt inſtituted ; it doth 
evidently follow, that what He hath once made 
Incorporeal, thall perſever to be the fame to all 
cternity. I remember a paſlage in Scal:ger 
( Exercit. 307. ſei. 20, ) that moit ficly expreſ- 
{eth the ſumme of this conſideration, and there- 
* fore ſhall recite it to you. Solus Deus ef vert 
immortalis & tycorruptitalts,quia ſolus ex ſe ſuum eſſe 
habet, atq; a nullo dependet 5 Det Tero refpettu omnta 
creata mortalia & corruptibilia ſunt, que 4 (rea- 
toris nutu depont ptſſunt ab eſſentia ulla, 1 qua con- 
[lituta ſuut. Non corumpuntur tamen quedam, ut 
Angel: & Amma Raitenalis , quia - Creator non 
wult ea corrumpt, & nihil cortrarit ipſis, 4 quo cor- 
rumpantur,condidit, nec eas ita materie immerſit, ut 
extraeam nec ſutſiſiere, nec operart poſſint. And 
this I conceive ſufficient ro manitctt rhe neceſ- 
lity of Immortality from Incorporicty, 


M Lucretius, 
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Bur I am not ſatiſfied of any neceſſity, why 
you ſhould have recourſe to Immateriality, for 
the proof of Immortality ; ſeeing that even a- 
mong the Fathers there are ſome who maintain 
Immortality to be conſiſtent with Corporality : 
aud amongſt the beſt Philoſophers, ſome aſſert 
the Celeſtial Bodies to be Incorruptible ,” and 
deduce that their incorruptibility from the na- 
ture of their Forme, which neverthelefſe they 
account not incorporeal, 


eAtharnaſtus, 


Thoſc Fathers held ſome Corporcal natures to 
be Immortal,not ex ratzore eſſentie, but ex Divina 
Gratia,only from the decree of the Divine bene- 
placet ; otherwiſe than T affirme of Incorpore-' 
als,and particularly the Soul of man, And as 
for that opinion of ſome Philoſophers, it is c- 
nough that it doth not oppoſe our Conſequence 
z.e. that granting ſome bodies to be Incorrup- 
tible, 1r —_ not, that therefore Incorpore- 
als are the lefſe , but rather the more inccorrup- 
tible. Vhatcver becomes of that Opinion, I 

ſay,that becauſe there is no Body, which is not 
in proceſle of timc,cxſoluble into ſuch parts, of 
which it doth cor{fiſt : in as much as whether 
their principles be Atomcs, which by their na- 
turall agility and con:rary impulſions alwayes 
cauſe inteſtine commotions, and a conſtant civill 
warre in the very entrals of Concretions, or 
whether they be Elementary 9ualities, _ 

an 
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and reciprocally repugnant , wich cannot 
be idle, but unnceffaiiily aft one upon ano- 
ther ; they carry the poſſiilitcy 0; Diflo- 
lution in their own Compoiition : a fay >» 
conſidering this, ir is clearly neceflary , trat all 


bodies , according tothe Fundamental Laws of 


Nature, be ſubje& ro Diſſolution, their parts be- 
ing at length exturbed from their primary ute » 
or Poſition and Union ,, and a total rclolugion 
ſucceding thereupon. Beſides , you well know 
that that Tenent of Arſfotle, 2, the /zcorrup!1bt- 
lity of Celeſtial Bodies, hath been exploded long 
fince : And that what his 1nteypreters have 10 
magnificently talked, of the Natures of the C- 
lejizal Form, is a meer dream , a chimera of un- 
moderate ſubtiliry,and worthy only to be laught 
at z eſpecially atter thoſe many obſervations of 
changes in-them, made by the Modern Aſtrono- 
mers, evuicing the contrary. , 


Lucrettus, 


But, do not you incur an Abſardity , in ſup- 
poſing that there is any ſubſtance Immaterial, or 
produced-Nature Incorporeal 3 when as the Fa- 
chers many of them have judged , that whar is 
not a Body, is Nothing and that my Tutor, E- 
picurus hat» expreſsly raught, that in Nature, 
nothing 1s Incorporeal beſide Space or Taanity > 


M 2 Athang- 
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Athanaſpas. 


I know no Father, but only Tertull;an ( whom 
St. 17 rea doth ſmartly reprehend for affert- 
ing it) ofthatunſound opinionz and to him we 
may oppoſe the — of all, ar leaſt of 
moſt the others , who ſolidly juſtified the contra- 
ry. And to Epicurus, 1 oppole Plato, Ariſtotle, 
and ſundry others, who would not admit any 
ſuch thing as Emprineſſe in the Univerſe; bur 
expreſsly affirmed, that rhere were | x55, 
0OGMURYTSS, Hy Regis Solos JSubſt ances ſeparate » incor - 
poreal, and deſittute of parts, What it there were 
a few, who could not elevate their-minds {o 
high, as to conceive any thing Incorporeat, be- 
fides Inanity; doth it therefore follow, that thoſe 
many , and great men, who did-conceive the 
contrary were fools, and thatI, who likewiſe 
aftirm the exiſtence of Incorporeal Natures, doe 
run my ſelf oo an Abſurdity > I hope, Lycyets- 
us , you will be more favourable to your ſelt, 
than to own the impertinence of any ſuch 
Sequel, 


Lucretias. 


To deal freely with you, 1 find the Notion of 
Immaterial Subſtance, to be fomwhart too ſublime 
forthe comprehenſion of ſo humble and ſhort- 
ſighted a reaſon as mine is. But, perhaps, you 
may afſiſt it with the Teleſcope of yours, upon 
occaſion of tomwhat or other in the —_ of 
your diſcourſe : And, therefore, go on directly 
to the conviction of your Axtecedeyt , viz. "= 
the 


the Rational Soul 1s Immortal; for, upon that 
hang's all the weight of the bufineſle. 


Athanaſius. 

The Antecedent, viz. that the Reaſonable Soul is 
Immatey1ial, is evident from the Nature and Man- 
ner of its Operations, For , fincc it is a certain 
rule, thatevery Agent is known by its Effects , 
2nd that all Formes reveal themſelves by their 
peculiar and diſtinct energies, and waies of O- 
peration3 and as certain , that the Actions of 
man, as a Cogitating and Intelle&uall Effence , 
are of ſo noble and divine a ſtrain, as thar it 
is impoſſible they ſhould be performed by a meer 
Material Agent, or Corporecal ſubſtance , how- 
ever diſpoſed, qualified, or modified : What 
truth can be more perſpicuous, more ſtrong , 
than this, that the Soul of man, by which alone 
he is impowered to think and underſtand, isan 
Immatcrial Subſtance ? 

Nowv, all the Actions of the Human Soul, are 
referrible to two General Heads or Fountains 
whereof the one is Perception , or the ſingle Ope- 
ration of the 1ztellef 3 the other, Yol:t:ox, or the 
ſingle Operation of the 4/1 ; For, to be ſcnlible , 
to Imagine, and purely to underſtand, are only 
diverſe manners of Percervings and to defire, to 
hate, to affirm, to deny, to embrace, to refuſe , 

are only divers manners of #:ll»g, 

To examine theſe Attions, therefore , more 
particularly; let us in the firſt place, turn our 
eye, for a glance or two, upon the Will , which 
though bur a branch of the Soul, and as it were 
a ſecundary Faculty, in reſpe& of the Intelle&, 
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doth 
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doth clcarly ſhew the Immateriality of the Souls 
whoſe Faculty it is. For, infomucu as the VVill 
doth by Natural and Congenial tendency , pro- 
{ecute Bozwm Honeſtum , which is tor the moſt 
part repugnant to Bo.um Deleaabile , or ſuch 
Good , as is only Senſual and Corporcal : 
It is a good Conſequence, that tiie Wall is an 
Incorporcal Faculty z it being impoſſivic for a 
Corporeal Faculty to apprehend an Incorporcal 
Obje&, ſuch as Good abitratted trom all relari- 
ons of the Senſe. | 

- Again, foraſmuch as the Will is abſolutely 
Free, toelc&, or rctule what Ovjcds the plea- 
{eth; and ſuch a Freedom cannot confiſt with an 
Appetite immerſed in Matter and obliged there. 
unto inſeparably ( becauſe all Diſpolitions of 
Matter are determinate and neceſſary, and the 
effc&s reſulting from thole certain diſpoſitions, 
are likewiſe determinate and neceſlary: ) there- 
tore is the Will Superior toall Conditions -and 
Obligations of Matter. And, that the Will hath 
this arbitrary Liberty of Elc&ion or Retuſal, is 
demonſtrable from hence; that it 1s 1n the power 
of every man living to ſuſpend or withold his . 
aſſent to any propottion whatever ,. until he is 
able tomakea certain judgement of the Verity 
or Falſity,, convenience or inconvenience thcreo!: 
Which rcaſon is ſomaniteſt, out of qur own ex- 
perience, that Des Cartes ( and He, you will con» 
feſſe, was a man of admirable circumſpection 
and ftriftneſſe in examining Fundamencal and 
Proleptical Notions ) :doth fecurcly account ir 


among the Firſt and moſt common Nouons, that 
are 
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are Congenial and Innate in the Mind of every 
man, Bur, becauſe the Will is only the Branch , 
and the Ulnderftanding the Root, upon which it 
growes, and by which it is:to be regulated z and 
that what I ſhall {ay of che Intelle&t, may be ea- 
lily accommodated to the VWill , with , equal 
competency : I ſhall no longer inſiſt upon the 
conſideration of the Will, bur fix my diſcourſes 
wholly uporhe Intelle&, as the Principal and 
Primary Faculty, for proot of the Souls Imma- 
teriality; drawing my Arguments firſt from the 
eAttons of the Underianding, and then from its 
proper Obes, | 

The Operations of the Intelle&, which give 
evidence of the Souls Immateriality, may be re- 
duced to Three diſtin& Orders or cl. es: The Firſt 
*confiſting of ſuch , by which it may be cvinced , 
that IntelleQion and Imagination are Ads per- 
fealy diſtin each from other: The Second of 
ſuch, as are called Reflex Ads, by which the In- 
telle& doth underſtand it ſelf , and its own pro- }. 

er fun&tions, and percciveth that it doth under» 

and : The Third of thoſe, by which we do not 
only form Univerſals, or Univerſal Notions of 
things; bur alſo underſtand the very reaſon of 
Univerſality it ſelf. And of each of theſe, T in« 
tend to ſpeak plainly and fuccinaly , according 
to this method, 

I begin with Ads of the Firſt Claſhs; nor that 
they are of any ſingular dignity or excellency a- 
bove the reſt , but that I may ſcaſonably remove 
that obſtacle of common prejudice ,. which men: 
generally have ( and-you, Lucretius , among the 
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reſt, as your ſelf profeſſed even now ) that the 
Intelle& is not a Faculty diſtin& from the Phan- 
ſieor Imagination; as if, what we call Imaginari- 
on 1n Beaſts, were really the very ſame with: 
that, which we call Underſtanding in Men , and 
only different from it, ſecundum magis & minus , 
according to the degrees of more and lefſe, 
ſtrength and acutenels. 

In Mar we cannot but obſerve a certain ſort 
of Intelle&ion, by which the ſoul exerciſing her 
Faculty of Ratiocination , doth advance her ſeit 
ro the aſſured and diſtin& knowledge or under- 
ſtanding of ſome things , which is 1impoſſjþle for 
the Imagination ever to have any apprehenſion 
of, in regard there can be no Images or repreſen- 
tationsot them in the Phanſy, though we ſhould 
with never ſo much intention or carneſtneſle im- 
ploy our mind to frame ſuch re{emblances. For 
example, when conſidering the Magnitude of the 
Sun, we follow the conduct of our Reaſon , and 
deduce inferences from ſound premiſes ( which 
is Diſcourſe ) we ſoon come to know moſt cer- 
rainly, that the magnitude of the Sun is ar leaſt 
an hundred and fixty times greater than that of 
the Earth: Yet, do what we can, we can never 
bring our Imagination to apprehend any ſuch 
valtneſſe , but (hall find 1t ro conſiſt only in ſuch 
a {mall repreſcntation of the Solar Globe, as the 
Senſe hath delivered inro the brain. Nay, it we 
{ct our ſelves to meditate well and {ſcriouſly up- 
on the matter , we ſhall ſoon be ſatisfied , that 
we canngt imagine the Globe of the Earth 
(which is yet vaſtly ſhort of that of the Sun ) » 

c 


be neer ſo great, as Nemonſtrations Geometri- 
cal convince it to be; foralmuch as the Imagina- 
tion ( which doth no more but copy our the 
pictures drawn on the tables of the Senſes , and 
thatas well in dimenſions, as figure, colour,&c.) 
conceiveth the Vault or Arch of the Heavens to 
inſiſt upon the limits of the viſible Horizon, on 
every {ide , and that the Clouds, Sun, Moon, 
Starrs, and whatever elſe we behold within that 
Arch or Semicircle, arc not more diſtant from 
us, than the Horizon is. Sothart you ſce plainly , 
how little the Imagination doth- apprehend the 
. Heavens, and the whole World to be; and how 
vaſtly ſhort we come of imagining the Sun ( a 
{mall part only of the Heavens , and of the Uni- 
vcrſe) tobe ſogreat, as really it is3 while we 
cannot imagine the whole VV orld to be as great, 
as the Earth rcally 1s : But, it we appcal to our 
Underſlanding; that doth inſtantly re us, by 
 1rrefiſtible demonſtrations,that the World,Hea- 
vens, Sun,and Earth are of certain magnitudes 
incomparably greater, than thoſe to which the 
Phanly can poflibly extend its power of compre- 
henſion, WhichlT think, Lucretius, doth not ob- 
{curcly import, that there is more than an ima- 
ginary difterence between the Underſtanding 


and the Phanly, 


Lucyetias. A 


I donot think ſo, Athanaſius, For, though 
perhaps I cannot fo extend my Imagination, as 
to bring it to fathom or graſp ſo great a magni- 
tude, as that of the Sun, all at once: . Yet I can 

im- 
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imagine a greater and greater magnicude by de- 
grees, till at laſt I come to equal the wholereal 
magnitude thercof. Noris it neceſſary , that T 
ſhould have in my Phanſy an Image of greatneſs 
cqual thereunto, while tnat ſmall one exhibited 
to me by my ſight , is ſufficient to make me con- 
ceive, that the rcal magnitude 1sgreater than 
the apparent: woich I can do, only by comparing 
the | 2nd apparent magnirudes of one and the 
{ame Objc, ar ſeveral diſtances from the eye, 
Athanaſius, 

Hear you, Sir. That Additzon you make of one 
degree of magnitude to another ſuccefhively , rill 
you attain to an apprehenſion of the real mag- 
nitude of the Sun; is not an act of your Imagina- 
tion, but purely of your Reaſon, which finding the 
Image of the Suns greatneſle in your Phanlyto 
be incomparably too ſmall , to anſwer to that 
immenſe diſtance that you underſtand to be be- 
twixt the Sun and your eye,doth,by its own pro- 
per Faculty, ſupply that diſproportion, not by 
cnlargement of rhe Image , bur by inferring , 
from Geometrical Maxims , that a viſible Ob- 
je at that ſuppoſed diſtance , though it ſeem to 
be no bigger than a Coach-wheel, muſt yer in 
reality be by vaſt exceſſes greater, For, if you had 
no other Conception of the Suns Mag"ttude,but 
what is deduced from the fight; how could it e- 
vercnter into your mind,tiat the Sun is really fo 
much larger than it appears to be > Maniteſt, 
therefore, 1t-is, that that cnlargement-of your 
conception of the Suns Magnitude , beyond that 


_ of its apparence, is an a& of your Intellc&,whol- 
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ly above the power of "your Imagination. So 
likewiſe is your {ompartng the feveral apparent 
magnitudes of one and the ſame Objef, at feve- 
ral degrees of diſtance. VVhere give me leave to 
obſerve to you, that the Imagination or common 
tenſe can have no Idea of Dsſtazce,, beyond one 
or two hundred feet: as'is evident from hence , 
. that the Sun and Moon, which are amongſt Ob- 
jc&s of the greateſt remotenefle from rhe cye 
and whoſe Gr are to their Cireumte- 
rence, as one to. an hundred , or thereabouts 
{eem to us to be ar'moſt rwo feet over ; though 
Reaſon doth aflure us, thar they are very great 
and very far diſtant. And nothing is more ccr- 
rain, than that we eſtimate the magnirude of a 
thing, from the cognition , or opinion at leaſt , 
which we have in our mind of the Diſtance of 
it comparatively to the magnitude of the image 
of it drawn in the bottom of the Eye, and 
not abſolutely by the magnitude of that 
imagez as I have amply and demonſtratively 
declared in my diſcouric of the Manner of V:- 
ſion, and as Des Cartes alſo hath demonſtrated , 
in the /ixt Chapter of his Dzoptricks : Both which 
I am ſure you have peruled. However, becauſc 
it conduceth ſomwhar to our preſent argument , 
permit me to give you this evident reaſon there- 
otz that though the Image of an Obje & may be 
anhundred times greater , when the Object is 
very neer, than when the ſame is removed to a 
diſtance ten times greater : yet the Objec it ſelt 
doth not therefore appear to us an hundred 
times greater, but almoſt equal. So that the 
N 2 Compa- 


gt 
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Comparation of Magnitude and Diſtance, is an 
act of the Underſtanding, not of the Imaginati- 
on, as you preſume. | 


Lucretius, 


If all our Cognition doth proceed originally 
from our Senſes, as all men concede, and Ar:- 
fotle affirms in that Maxim, Nubil eſt 11: 1ntellefiu » 
quod non prius fuit in ſenſu, and that IntelleMion 
15 made by Analogy, by Compoſition, Diviſion , 
Ampliation, Extenuation, and the like waies of 
managing the Species or Images of things im- 
mitted into the Common Senfe,by the External 

Senſes: Then certainly can we have no know- 

ledge of any thing, whereof we have no Image 3 

and conſequently without Imagination there 
is no IntelleGion, ſo that in fine to Imagine and 
to Underſtand a thing will be all one. 


Athanaſius. 

Your Inference is not juſtihable,--For , the 
Common Notions, that are as it were engraven 
on our Minds, and thar arc not vari , origl- 
nally from the Obſervations of things by our 
ſelves, or the Tradition of them by others, do 
undeniably atteſt the contrary. - Nor can an 
ching be more abſurd, than to-ſay, that all thoſe 


; Proleptical and Common Notions , which we 


have in our Mind , doariſc only from impreſh- 
ons made upon the Organs of our Senles, by rhe 
incurſe of External Obje&s;and that they cannar 
conſiſt withaut them: Inſomuch as all ſenſible 
Impreſhons are ſingular, but thoſe Notions Uni- 
verfal,having no afhnity with , no cclation _ 

-OI- 


Corporeal motions or impreſſions. And, if you 
think the contrary, pray oblige me ſo far, as to 
reach me, what kind of Corporeal impreſſion 
that may be, which formes this one Common 
Notion in our Mind, Que ſunt eadem unt tertio , 
ſunt eadem inter ſe. Not that Iam affraid, to que- 
ſtion the truth of even your Suppoſitron , not- 
withſtanding the generall allowance of thar 
Maxim of the Philcboher Fee,relwoves dothwel 
obſcrve, how far our Senſes extend themſelves , 
and what that is, which can ariſe from them , in 
order to our Faculty of Cogitatingz wall caſily 
be brought to confeſſe , that they exhibirte tous 
noſ{uch 1dea's of things, as we form of | them 
in our thoughts, and that in thoſe Idea's we 
form, there 1s nothing, which is not Innate and 
Congenial to our Mind or Faculty of Cogita- 
ting, except only thoſe Circumſtances , which 
relate to experience, or whereby we judge, thar 
thoſe Idea's , wehave now ws Hh toour Cogi- 
tation, may be conveniently referred to thoſe 
external Objects, which we ſpeculate, Not that 
thoſe Obje&ts have immitted thofe very Idea's 
into our Mind, by the Organs of the Senſes bur 
becauſe they have immited ſomwhar,which hath 
given occaſion to the Mind to form ſuch Idea's , 
by its own Innate and proper Faculty , at this 
time rather than at any orher, For, nothin 
comes to the Mind, from External Obje&ts, 

the mediation of the Senſes, beſides certain Cox- 
poreal Impreſſions; and yer neither thoſe Im- 
preſſions, nor the Figures reſulting from them, 
are ſuch as we conceive in the Mind; asDes 
(artes 
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Cartes ttath amply proved in, his Dioptricks :. 
Whence it follows , that theTdea's of Motions 
and Figures are innate to th:c Mind; that is, that 
the Mind hath an cfſential power to form them : 
for, when I ſay that ſuch an Idea is\in the Mind , 
I intend thar it is not alwaics a&ually there, buc 
Potentially, and the word Faculty will juſtifie that 
manner of ſpeaking. I add morcover , thatno - 
Corporeal Image or Species , 1s evcr reccived 
into the Mind 3 and that pure InrelleQton , 
as well of a Corporeal, as an Tncorporeal thing, 
is made without any Material Species or Image 
at all; bur, as for Imagination, to that, indeed N 
is required the preſence of ſome Corporeal Im» 


. age, to which the Mind may apply it felf 5; be- 


cauſe there can be no Imagination but of Cor- 
poreal ehings; and yet nevertheleſſe that Corpo- 
real Image doth not enter ihto the Mind. For in- 
ſtance ,- the Intellc& or Mind hath no material 
Species of that Magnitude, which it underſtands 
the Sun tobe of : but comprehends the ſame to 
be in the Sun, by its own proper Virtue or Fa- 
cultyt. e, by Rattocination. Vhence we may (Cc 
curely conclude, that the Intelle&, underſitand- 
ing a thing without a Material Image., muſt it 
iclt be immaterial:as on the contraryzthe Imag1- 
nation confeſlecth ir ſelf to be Material,becaulc ir 
is obliged tothe ule of Material Images. Truth 
is, the Intelle&allo makes uſe of Images concei- 
ved by the Phanſy(and therefore they arc called 
Phantaſms ) yet only as certain Means, or De- 
recs, that progreſſing through them, it may at 
ength attain the knowledge of ſome ings, 
whuch 
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which it afterward perceives as {equeſtred, and 
in a manner ſublimed from thoſe Phantaſms : 
But this is that , which OI argue 
its being Immacerial , becaiife- it carrieth irfelk 
beyond all Images material , and comes tH the 
cience of ſome things, of which itharh no 
hantalms, 6 ca] 
And thus you may perceive , that we do not 


owe all our Cognition to our Senſes : And con- * 


ſequently, that ro Underſtand and $0 Imagine is 
not (as you would infer ) all one thing. 


Lucretius. 


I know not, what ſingular Faculty you ma 
have,of abſtra&ing your Underſtanding from all 
commerce with the Senſes, in its negotiation for 
knowledge; butſure Tam, that the moſt learned 
and molt ſubrile among the Perrpaterichs have u- 
nanimouſly held, thatall our Cognition is made 
by the working of our Phanſy'; and that the Soul 
aoth not underſtand, but by the Speculation of Phan- 
taſms. Nay, Pomponatius and Sir XK. Digby ( both 
which flew up-to an admirable fablimiry in 
their Contemplations, concerning the nature 
and operations of the Soul ) openly profeſle the 
Verity of that Axiome , from their own experi- 


ence. So that unleſſe you can give me ſome more - 


pregnant teſtimony, of the Intelle&s knowing » 
without:theummediate help of Images, pre-ad- 
mitted by the Senſes , than yet you have done.: 
you muſt pardon me, if I belteye, that in this 
pant yau aftedt ro be'paradoxical, 

'' . Athana- 
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\ 


The Sum of what I have ſaid, of this Argu- 
ment, is this3 that though the Intelle& doth 
come to underſtand.Corporcal Natures, by the 
mediation ofPhantaſms: Yet the Notions,which 
it frameth it to {elf of them, are Different from 
thoſe Phantaſms; and that it hath the Know- 
ledge of ſome things , whereof tie Phanſy can 
have no Images. And for Confirmation here- 
of, lince you {eem to deſire it, Tihall offer you 
this one Argument more. 

All the particular Knowledges, that man 
hath, or can have , concerning finite and com- 
pleat Entities ( except only the Notion of Be- 
zng ) are only certain Compariſons or Reſpetts be- 
rween particular things: But of Reſpe&, there 
can be no Image or repreſentation atall, in the 
Phanſy: and therefore our Knowledge is with- 
our Images, 

The truth of the Major propoſition is evident 
from hence; that of all the particular Notions 
we have (except thar of Bez,g ) there 1s no one , 
which doth belong to ſome one of the Ten Pre- 
dicaments; all which are ſo manifcſtly Reſpetz ue, 
that no man doubteth them to be {o. In particu- 
lar, Subſtance hath a reſpe& to Berng 3 Quantity 
doth conſiſt in a reſpec unto Parts; 2 alrry hath 
a reſpe& unto that Subje# , which 15 denomina- 
ted fromit; Aon and Paſſion reſult from rhe 
Union of Qzalzty and Subſtance; Relation denoteth 
the reſpe& bertwixt the Relatum and Correlatum 5 
#1 & Quando, or Where & When, ariſe from 

= {ubſtancc 
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ſubſtance conſidered with the circumſtances of 
Place and Time; Situation is from the reſpe& of 
Parts,to the Wholez, Habit is a reſpeGt to the Sub- 
ſtance wherein it is, as being the propticty , by 
which it is well or 1ll, conveniently -or inconve= 
niently afteed, in regard of irs own Nature. 
Fora{much, therefore, as all the Ten Predica-z 
mcnts do confiſt only in diverſity of Reſpects , 
and thar each one of all the particular Notions 
which man is capable ot, in this life, doth natu- 
rally fall undcr the comprehenſion of ſome one 
of thoſe Predicaments; Whar Conſequence can 
be more genuine, more manifeſt, than this, that 
all our Cognition is drawn from Compariſons 
or Reſpects. - 

For the Minor; if you queſtion: the verity 
thereof, pray , exerciſe your mind in ſcrioufly 
reviewing all things that have been derived 
from the Senſes, andfce if you can find among 
them any ſuch thing as what wz call a Reſpe8, 
It hath neither Figure, nor Colour, nor Sound , 
nor Odour, nor Taſt: and ſo cannot poſhbly be 
repreſented to the Senſe, nor Imagination. And, 
if you cannot either meet with any Image of 
Reſpect, or frame one in your Imagination 3 nor 
deny that all the Negotiation of the Intelle&t is 
in and by Reſpe&ts: I hope, you will have little 
cauſe lctr for your ſuſpicion , rhat I affe@ to be 
Paradoxical, in that I affirm, that the Notions 
of things in the underſtanding ,” are extreamly 
different from whatſoever is immitted into the 
Mind by the mediation of the Senſes ; :and ſo, 
that the Intellc& hath a knowledge of ſome 
things, 
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things 5 Whereof the Imagination can have no 
Phantaſms. | 


Lucretius. 

* But, all this while, you give me no Cr#terion , 
or certain, Rule , by which ! may be able to diſ- 
cern berwixt meer Imagination , and pure In- 
relle&ion, within my ſelf; ſo as to know when 
I apprehend a thing by my Common Senſe or 
Imaginative Faculty alone, and when by my In- 
relle& alone, and without the immediate con- 
currence of my Imagination. Pray , therefore, 
aſſiſt your alleaged argument, by preſcribing me * 
ſome ſuch infallible Note of Diſtin&ion : And 
then perhaps, I ſhall ſubmir to your opinion, . 


Athanaſius. 

In ſimple Imagination,the Mind doth alwaies 
apply ir ſelf rothe Image of the thing ſpeculated; 
and 1n pure InteMe&ion, it quitterh the Image , 


 andconverteth,it {elf upon it Selt : The former 


a& being ſtill accompanied with ſome labour, 
and contention of the Mind; the latter freecafie, 
and inſtantancous. As in this Example, When IL 
think upon a Triangle,I do not onlyinſtantlycon- 
ceive it to be a Figure comprchended in three 
lines,burl alſo behold thoſe three lines,with the , 
eycof my Mind, as if they were really preſent 5 
and this 1s that I call Imagination, But,when'I * 
think of a Chiliogon, or Figure with a thouſand 
Angles; albeit I as well underſtand, that the 
ſame isa Figure conſiſting a thouſand tides, as Fa 
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doa Triangle to be one of only three fides ; Yer 
I cannot as well imagine all thoſe thouſand 
ſides, or behold them diſtin&ly and at once , 
with the eye of my Mind, as if they were really 
prefent; for, though then, becauſe of my cuſtom 
of alwaies imagining ſomthing, have {ome ccr- 
rain Figure contulally repreſented to me z et 
thac that is not the repreſentation of a Chilio- 
gon , is manifeſt from hence, thar it is no whit 
different from that, which I ſhould repreſent ro 
my ſclf,in calc I thought upona Miyzlogan.or any 
other Figure with more {1des;nor doth it help me 
atall to the knowing of thoſe propricties , by 
which a Chiliogon differs from other Polygon 
Figures. And, it the queſtion be of only a Pen- 
tagon, I can underſtand the nature of that Fi- 


gure (as of a Chihogon ) without the help of 


my Imagination; and I can alſo imagine the 
ſame, by applying the acies of my Mind, to the 
five ſides thereof, and to the Arca contained in 
chem: But, here, I plainly perceive, that to ima- 
gine thus , there 1s required a certain peculiar 
{tritc,orContention of my Mind,ſuch as I aſe not 
in the meer underſtanding of that Figure, or any 
other Polygonz which new Contention and Labour 
of my Mind doth clcarly ſhew the Difference 
betwixt Imagination and pure Intclle&ion: And 


this is the beſt Note or Character of Diſtin&ion' , 


I can.iin the preſent think upon to give you, Bur, 
it requireth ſtrict and profound Meditation to 
obſcrve it; and therefore let me defire you to 
conſider what 1 have ſaid of this Difference be- 
twixt Imagining.a8nd Underſtanding, to morrow 


, O 2 mor-. 
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morning, in your bed , when your Spirits are 
clear and ative, your Faculties vigorous , and 
your Mind quiet and ſerene. 


Iſodicaſtes. 
You ſay very wel,Sir,For,notwithſtanding you 
ve argued with ſingular ſubtility , in detence 
of this DiſtinQion ; yet, untill a man ſhall find 
his own Experience give light and Confirmati- 
On to your Reaſons, the thing will remain invol- 
ved in much obſcurity. And, therefore , ſince 
frequent and calm Meditation is ſoneceffary , 
to the habiruating our Mind to ſpeculate ab- 
fragedly, without material Phantaſms, and to 
know when it doth ſo: Laucretius and 7, will take 
ſome time, to meditate as ſeriouſly and pro- 
foundly, as we can, upon this Nicety, before we 
declare our final determination therupon;and in 
the mean time leave it tanquam Problema utrinque 
diſputatum, as a Problem well diſputed on both 
ſides, bur no: fully decided by either. And ſo, if 
you pleaſe, you are at liberty to proceed to ſome 
new Argument of the Souls [mmatertality, 


Athanaſius. 

The Secoza Branch of the Mcthod I propo- 
ſed, ariſerh ( as you may remember ) from that 
- kind of Opcration in the Soul , whereby the In- 
relle&, R fl-#:ng upon it ſelf, doth become its 
own Obje&, and ſo underſtand it ſelf , and its 
own Functions, and know it ſelf to be an Intel- 
te, or thinking and diſcerning Nature. If there- 


fore we well conſider theſe Reflex Ads of the 
ender-. 


nomncng we can no longer doubr its be- 
ing Immaterial. Thar the Intelle& doth thus re- 
fic& upon its ſelf, and diſcern irs own know- 
ledge, needs no other teſtimony bur that of a 
mans own Experience; it being imposſible for a- 
ny perſon living not to know, that he knows 
what he knows, as 1simplied in that common 
Proverb, I very well kyzow what 1 know. And, that 
this Operation is far above the power of what- 
ſoever 1s Material , deriverh its evi/ence from 
hence that every Material thing or Agent is fo 
ſtritly obliged ro ſome certain place , cither 
permanently or ſucceſſively ,, as that it cannot 
move toward it {clf, but if moved at all, is mo+» 
ved toward ſome thing divers from it ſelf. 
Which truly is the Reaton of that Canon Law 
in Nature, that Nuthing can aft upon tt ſelf, For, 
however one and the ſame thing may fomtimes 
ſeem tro act upon it ſelf; yer really ir 1s only one 
part of that thing a&'s upon another part of the 
{ame thing: As when one of a mans hands 
triketh againſt the other, or the end of one 
finger againſt the palm of the hand, but the end 
of the ſame finger cannot ſtrike upon it ſelf. And 
hence comes 1t, that the Sight cannot ſee itſelf, 
nor the Hcaring hear it ſelf, nor the Imagination 

crceive that it doth imagine, nor any ", <n— 
al Faculty whatever perceive its own Functions. 
Ve know, indeed , when and what we ſee, or 
hear, or imagine, &c. bur that Knowledge is the 
ſole and proper effe& of that Power or Facul- 
ty within us, which being Superior to all Senſe 
and Imagination , and ſo + 
their 
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their aivity in its own, doth perceive them , 
their Obje&s a:td Operations,judge of rhem, and 
refle& upon both thoſe. judgements, and it ſelf 
that frames them. And the Reaſon, why the 
Imagination cannot perceive it ſelt, or its own 
ations, is becanle the Act of the Phanſy renderh 
only to the Image of the thing imagined; not to 
the perception of that Image;tor,of a Perception 
there can be no Image, Ir being then molt cer- 
rain , that the Intellc& doth tamiliarly refle& 
upon it ſelf,and underſtand its own Intelligence; 
and as certain , that ſuch a power doth tran- 
{cend the capacity of any thing inſeparably im- 
merſcd in Matter ,- and confined to the condirti- 
ons of Matter : I cannot ſee how it-is poſſible for 
you to avoid or decline the neceſſity of the Con- 
ſequence, viz, That the Intelle# is a Faculty Imma- 
terral. And hereI dare you, Lucrettus , or the 
ſubrileſt Epicurean. in the World, to try the 
ſtrength of your Philoſophy , upon this Argu- 
ment; for to me, I profeſle, it ſeems not much 1n- 
{erior toa Demonſtration. | 


Lucrettus, 


| Why Sir, do you conceive, that what you 
affirm of the impoſſibility of internal Refle&ton, 
in any but an, Immaterial Agent, is of Univerſal 
truth 2? 


* Athanaſius. * i 

Serioufly T do, and upon the Authority of 
; thar Reaſon, I now allcaged, I think it juſtifiable 
: to perſevere in that pet{waſion, untill your ſelf, 
| . Or 


or ioine other perſon ſhall offer me an Inſtance , 
wherein that General poſition doth admit of an 
Exception, 


Lucretius. 


What think you, thefi, of ſundry admirable 
actions of ſome Brute Animals, which ſeem to 
implic Duitation, Reſolution, Invention, and the 
like cffe&s of a diſcourſive and felf-knowing 
Principle within them > For example, when you 
obſerve a Dogg in hunting to caſt abour,trie the 
ground, ſtand it11], run ſomtimes forward, ſom- 
times turn aſide, and then on a ſuddain change 
his courſe and return back 3 will you not allow 
this to ariſe from a kind of Examination of the 
ations of his Senſe > And doth not that Exami- 
nation import a RefleF:oz of the diſcerning Fa- 
culty both upon it ſelf, and its ation of So 


ing? . 


Athanaſius, 

Alas, Lucrettus , this is ſo light an ObjeQion , 
that I cannot but wonder, that ir ſhould retard 
your aſſent to a poſition of ſo much —_— as 
that, that zo Material thing can aft upon it ſelf; cl- 
pecially ſince -you have read the excellent dif- 
courſes of Monſteur Des Cartes, and Str K, Dighy ; 
wherein they have ſo clearly ſolved all the moſt 
ſeemingly rational aQions of Beaſts , by ſenfible 
motions and corporeal principles. However , 
that you may no longer be deluded , in concet- 


ving, that the ſuddain ſtopping , turning aſide , 


returning, &«c, of a Dogg , doth argue this cmi- 
nent 
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nent Refle&ion of a Faculty upon it ſelf, which I 
attribute toa Man, as the propriety of his In- 
telle&z be pleaſed to know, that the moſt it doth 
import, 1s only Remzeſcence in the Doge, by 
reaſon of ſome new Species in his Phanſy , acct- 
dentally intercurrent,and diverting him fromthe 
purſuit of thar other, which immcdiately before 
poſſcſſing, and as it were beating upon his Phan- 
ty, had engaged him to a different courle : For, 
as often as the Species that move and affc& his 
Senſe,and fo his Imagination, are changed , fo 
otten doth he change his courſe and vary his 
purſuit. And certataly nothing comes nearer to 
a manifeſt abſurdity , than to ſuppoſe , that a 
Dogg can, as it were, ſay within himſelf ,- 7 
zmagine that I do imagine, or I percetue that I am a 
percetuiug eſſence, and the likez which 1s an aQt- 
on of ſuch ſingular eminence above all what we 
obſcrve to proceed from Doggs, or any the moſt 
doctvle and cunning Beaſts in nature, that ir 
ought not to.be imputed to any thing below an 
Immateriaband ſelf-Cograſcent Betng , {uch asthe 
Realonable Soul of Man is. 

And it was upon this effential prerogative of 
the Human Soul, that Des Caytes ſeemerh to have 
reflced, wen under the terme Cogrtation,he un- 
deritood all things that are done in us, cum Cou- 
ſcientia, with knowledge that we do them; - {0 
as that not only to und«ritand, to wil , to ima- 
gine; bur alſoto have the ſenſe of a thing, is the 
Jame as ro Cogiate, or Think. << For (aith he ) 
« jt I argue thus with my ſelf, I ſce, or I walk; 
© theretore I am and underſtand this only of 

«& that 
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« that Viſion, or walking , which is performed 
« by the help/of my body, then the Concluſjon is 
&© not abſolutely certain , becaule it often hap- 
& pens that in myMleep, I dream char [ ſee , and 
«walk, when in truth [do ncichcr : Bur, if I un- 
e derſtand ir of my Perception, or Conſcience of 
« my ſccing or walking , with reference only to 
* my Mind, which alone doth perceive or tink; 
« th;at it doth ſce or walk ; then the Concluſion 
& js moſt ccrtain , becauſe it is of the nature of 
* my Mind :o be Conſcious of its own actions, 
Which Dcfcriprion of Thinking, I rhe rather 
commcmorate, becauſe I have ob{crved many to 
quarrel at it, as incompetent and ſomwhar cx- 
travagantznot comprehi@iding the Authors prin- 
cipal Ground , the conſtant ReficAien of the 
Mind upon 1ts own Opcrations, : 


Lucretius. 


So thar I perceive, you wholly cxclude all 
Animals ( exccpt Man Fr being conſcious of 
their own aCtions : But with how much reaſon 3 
| I ſhall beſcech 1ſodrcaſtes here to judge,who can» 
not bur trequently have remarked the contrary, 
nothing being more common , tl:en to ſee a {cr- 
ting Dog to come creeping and trembling with 
fear and ſhame to his Maſter , when cithcr 
through roo much ſpeed in hunting , or the a- 
verſcr.efle of the wind carrying away the {cent 
from him , he hath chanced vo ſpring the Par- 
tridges, wiiich he ougit to have ſer : And on the 
other {1de, when he tath made a fair Ser,and ric 
game is taken , you ſhall have him leap and ex- 


ſute 
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ſulr for joy, and run confidently to his Maſter for 
his reward, And what can his tear and ſhame be 
referred unto, bur his being conſcious that he 
hath committed a fault, and ſo deſerves to be 
beaten for it 2 or his cxultation in his own cun- 
ningy but to his being conſcious that he hath 
done well , and ſo ought to be encouraged and 
recompenſecd with ſome ſhare of the Prey 


Athanaſius, 


[ thought I had prevented your recourſe toall 
Objections taken from the aKions of Brute Ani- 
mals, that carry a ſemblance of Reaſon in 
chem; by remitting you'ro your remembrance of 
what you have read in the ſatisfactory Diſcour- 
ſes of Des Cartes , and Sr K. Dighy concerning 
them: but ſeeing you will not acquieſce in that 
reference, let me tell you briefly, that what you 
now urge of a Dogs owning his faults , and ex- 
ulcation in his own skill and cunning , 1s not 
ſufficient to entitle him to that tranſcendent ca- 
pacity of a_ with Knowledge, and Refic&ti- 
on, which T afhrm to be the propriety of Mans 
informing Principle within him. For, the Dog 
having been uſed to be beaten, as often as he 
ſprings the game; no ſooner {ce's the Birds upon 
tncir winge, but inſtantly the image of the imart 
he hath formerly ſuffered from his Maſter, upon 
the like occaſion , recurrs to his Phanſy, and af- 
fe&cth him with fear: As on.the other ſide , the 
ſight of the birds 1n the Net, brings afreſhinto 
his memory the Image of that pleaſure, where- 
with his Senſe was affced , in cating the _ 
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of the Partridge, and ſtrongly poſſeſſing his Im- 
agination , cauſcth thar paſſion of joy in him , 
which betrayeth it ſelf by his leaping and skip- 
ping. For, in the Phanſy of Beaſts there is al- 
waies a conjunction of the Image of rhat parrti- 
cular good or harm they have tormerly received 
from {uch or ſuch things,. with the Images ot 
the things themſelves: . which is, indeed, the 
cauſe of all rhoſe ſo much admired effe&s,called 
Sympathies and Antipathics , amongſt Animals 
of diffcrent kinds , as I have more particularly 
declared 1n my Phyſiology, where I treared of the 
Mari{cſtation of Occulr Qualities, And this reaſon 
may ſerve to fulve what you obje&t, concerning 
Beaſts being Conſcious when they have pleaſed, 
or diſplealed their Maſters 3 without entrench- 
ment upon the Prerogative of Man, whereby he 
is capable of acting with knowledge, andre- 
fle&ing upon that knowledge, as part and the 
principall part of his Eſſence, But, {ince you have 
appr cd to the judgement of 1ſod:caftes, I hum- 
bly expe& his Verdict. 


Iſodicaſtes. 

That many Brute Animals, eſpecially ſuch as 
are made tame and domeſtick , and frequently 
converſant with men , arc conſcious of their 
faults daily experience doth teſtifie : But, that 
they are therctore animatcd with a Soul capable 
of knowing itſclt, and its actions , by reflecting 
upon irfelt; ſeems to me robe altogether incon- 
icquent; becaulc ,* as Athanaſius hath explained 
the reaſon and manner of that particular a&tion 
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in them, i: doth import no more than what be= 
longs to a meer Senfitive Soul, So that, Lucye:ras, 
unlcfle you can impugne his Argument now 
allcadged , for proof of the Immarcriality of the 
Human intelle& by fome more important Ob- 
jection 5, I ſhould be unjuſt not to allow itto be 
ſtrongly perſwaſive, 


eAthanaſius, 


Being ſree,then, from any impediment of fur- 
ther Contradiction to this Argument of the In- 
rclle&'s being an Immarerial Faculty , from irs 
Reflex ads; I come now tothe Third ſort of its 
Opcrations, which teſtifie the ſame, 4#z, thoſc 
whereby we do not only form to our ſelves Kniterſalsgy 
#nilerſal Notions, but alſo underſtand ihe reaſon of 
Uiaverſality it ſelf. 

In Univerſal Notions we are to obſerve Two 
conſiderables z ( 1, ) their Abſtrat#0r5 ( 2.) their 
K1tierſabry: And either of theſe Conditions is a- 
lone ſufficient to inforce a per{waſton of the Im- 
mareriality of that Faculty, the Intellc&, which 
doth ſo apprehend them. 

For, as to the F7rſt; it being evidently impoſh- 
ble, that any Corporcal thing ſhould be cxem- 
pred from. all Material conditions, and differen- 
ccs of {ingularity, as Magnitude, Figure,Colour, 
Time, Piace, &c. and undeniably certain, rhat 
the Underſtanding hath a power to develt them 
of all and every one of thoſe conditions, and 
circumſtances, and to ſpeculate them 1n that 
abſtracted ſtarc, devoid of all particularities z it 
followcth of pure neceflity,rhat the Uinderitand- 


= 


ing, which hath this power ſo to abſtra& them , 
mult it ſelf be exempt from all matter, and of a 
Condition more eminent, than to be confined to 
material Conditions. : | 
And, as to the Other, viz. their #ziverſality ; 
this addeth to their abſtraction one admirable 
particularity more, which is, that they abſtrag 
1n ſuch ſort, as to _— at the ſame time the 
very thing, they abſtract from. Which is not a 
little wonderful ; ſince it is not caſie to conceive, 
that the ſame thing ſhould be, and not be,in one 
and the ſame Notion. And yer if we ſeriouſly 
refle& upon what we mean, when we ſay thus , 
Every mas bath two hands; we (hall ſoon perceive, 
that we therein expreſſe nothing , whereby one 
individual man is ditinguiſhed from another : 
though that very word Every, doth import that 
every fingle perſon is diſtin&t from another; fo 
that here is bo Sir K, Dizby moſt wittily ſaith ) 
Particulaxity it ſelf exyreſſed 1n Common, — this 
being impoſſble to be done, in any Corporeal 
repreſentation whatſoever, it is a neceſſary con- 
OI that the Intelle, which hath this ſin- 
gular propriety of thus comprehending and ex- 
preſſing Univerſals, is it ſelf Incorporeal. 
' Now, it you ſhould require of me to declare , 
how the Underſtanding doth frame to it ſelf 
Univerſals, when there arc no ſuch things in 
Nature; Iſhall explain the Manner of that-tran- 
{cendent Operation tobe thus, VWhen we Cogi- 
tate or pt om Individuals, that have reſer-- 
blance cach to otherz we accommodate one and 
the ſame Idea to alt particulars nn ay" 
under 
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under that one General notion - and ſo uſing to 
impoſe one and the ſame name upon all the 
things repreſented by that Common Idea , that 
name becomes Univerſal. Thus, when we ſec 
two ſtones, and apply our -Mind to con{ider, nor 
their Nature, but only that they are Two 5 we 
form. to our ſelves an Idea of that Number, 
which we call a Binary, or Two : And after- 
ward, when we ſce two Birds, or two Trees, and 
conſider not their Nature , but only that they 
are two; we repeat the ſame Idca we had before, 
which comes thereby#o be Univerſal , and we 
call this number by the ſame Univerſal name. 
After the ſame manner , when we behold a Fi- 
gure comprehended in Three lines, we form in 
our Mind a certain Idea thereof , which we ca!l 
the Idea of a Triangle 3 and we afterward al- 
waics ule the ſame Idea, as an Univerſatone, ro 
repreſent to us all other Figures conliſting of 
three lines. Again, when we percelve, that a- 
mong Triangles there are ſome, which have one 
right angle, and others which have not; we torm 
in our {clves the Univerſal Idea of a rectangle 
Triangle, which in relation to the former Idea , 
as more General , we call a Spece's : And thar 
reQirude of the Angle , 1s the Univerſal Dyfſe- 
rence, by which all retangle Triangles are di- 
{tinguiſhed from others. Further , that in all 
tuch Triangles, the Baſis 1s in power equal to the 
powers of the fides; this is a Propriety competent 
roall ſuch', and only to ſuch Triangles. And 
laſtly, it we ſuppoſe that ſome of theſe Triangles 


are moved, and others not z this will be in them 
| an 


- 
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an Univerſal Accident, And after this Manner 
doth the Underſtanding frame thole Five Uni- 
verſals, Genas, Spectes, Difference, Prepriety, and 
Accident: which really are but ſo many ſeveral 
Modes, or Manners ot our Cogitating,or Thinkingz 
and having no exiſtence in Nature, but only in 
Mans #,derſianding, do bear pregnant teſtimony 
of its being /mmaterzal, 


Lucyettus. 

_ Here you ſay , itis undeniably certain , that 
the Underſtanding hath a power to. abſtra& 
things from all conditions of Matter, and all 
Particularities; when for my part, I profeſſe , I 
can find no ſuch power in my elf. For, after ma- 
ny the moſt ſcrious eſſaycs Fad make,I could 
never yet concetvean Univertal , but there doth 
alwaies otcur to my Mind ſomwhat of Particu- 
larity, and that andee {ome certain Magnitude , 
Figure, Colour, and the like adjun&ts of Body. 
So that it ſeems, either T have not an Under- 
ſtanding as Active and Comprehenſive, as other 
men have : or clfe thole labodicd and Uni- 
verſal Notions3. of , which you and other Phi- 
loſophers talke ſo folemnly, are meer 
Chimera's are by curious and wanton 
Wits, to amute fuch vulgar heads, as mine 15. 


Athanaſius. . 

You cannot be ignorant of that power in your 
ſelf, as-you pretend, Lucreteus, For,though your 
Mind is not capable of deveſting Obje&ts of their 
particular Magnitude, Figure, | rn » and the 


other concomitants of Matter , altogether , and 
at 
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at once : yet ir can caſily doe it ſucceſſeLely, or one 


after another , and that is ſufficient co arreſt; and 
manifeſt , that the Intelle& hath this power of 
Abſtrafting , and forming Univerſals; as I have 
explained. 


Lucrettus. 


I have read a certain book, written by one 
Hieronymus Rorarius, a learned Prelate, contein- 
ing a colle&ion of all. Arguments commonly 
urgcd to prove , that many Brute Animals have 
the uſe of Reaſon nut only aſwell - but in a 
greater proportion than Man himſelf hath : and 
among the reſt He affirmes, that they alſo frame 
Univerſals, as in particular the ſpecies of Man , 
according to which as often as they ſee a two- 
legged and erc& Animal , they take it to be a 

an, and not a Lion, or Horſe, or the likc: And 
it ſo, what becomes of this Prerogative of the 
Human Intellc&, you ſo much depend upon, for 
reſtimony of its Incorporiety? 


eAthanaſuus. 


If this were true,yet doubtleſs Brutes can haie 
no knowledg of the Univerſality of that Species, 
or univerſal Nature of Man, viz. Humanity, as 
abſtraed from evcry degree of {ingularity. Bur, 
we have no reaſon to grant the Suppoſition, for, 
as Brutcs doe not apprehend things abſtracted , 
but concrete, as not Colour, but a body colour- 
ed, not a ſapour, but a body ſapid, &c : ſo ought 
we to conccive, that-there is nothing elſe in a 
Dog (for inſtance) but only rhe Memory of fin- 


gulars, 
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gulars, orof thoſc ſingle men, whom he hath 
icen, and taken notice of ; and when he meets a 
man , whom he hath not ſcen afore , his phanſy 
inſtantly preſents him rhe image of ſome one lc 
hath (cen aforc, and fo he takes him tobe a man. 
Nor can you recurr to chat vulgar ſubtertug: , 
rl;at we are net {o welt acquainted with the na- 
turc of Beaſt, as to uadcrſtand what ts done in 
the {ccret cells of teiicir brains z and attcr wiict 
manner they apprehend abject. : lccing it is noc 
dithculr for-us, ro inicrr a. much, trom cir 
operations or external actings, For, in caſe racy 
could aſpire to fo much peric &ion, as to frame 
Univerſal Notions of things, as we doc, and rca- 
ton upon tkem,as we docytt were not to be doubt- 
cd, but 1t would com- into tneir minds, to cn- 
quire inro the acts of tlicir progenicors , wilat 
they knew before then how they might fignity 
to others at diſtance, what themfelves have 
thought and done; and how ct:cy might devolve 
mcmortals ro their poſterity. Thcy would like- 
witc attempt to. frame Arts ufcfull in their 
ves, and doe many noble aCtions ; of which it is 
umpoffible they fhould bave che leaſt hint or no- 
rice, For as much, theretorc, as no age can give 
us an Example of any ſuch ationd. ne by any 
Beaft whatever ; we may fatcly conclude , that 
they have no notion of Univerials, as Rerariaus 
and you from him feem to ſuppoſe. So tiuat this 
prerogative of Mans Underſtanding tn frami 

Univerfals , remains entire and wtouchr : ws 
white it doth fo, Inced not fear the ability of 
whartT have foundcd thercupon , 27x that ri e.. 
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Human Intelle&'is Inc6rporeall And therefore, 
if you have no more to objec againſt rhis my 
reaſon z I doubt not but 1ſodiaſtes will give his 
vote on my (ide. wx 
Idoficaſtes. h | 

I ſhvuld , be grofsly par tial , ny : 
ii I did not confeſs , that you have fojled 
your adverſary at this weapon: yetI am ſure 
Lucretias is {o candid an Antagoniſt , as to ac- 
count it nodiſhonour to be overcome by Truth 
andI preſume He doth contend , only to make 
your conqueſt the more ablolute. 
Athanaſius. 


To theſe few Reaſons of the Immateriality of 
the Human Soul , deſumed from the excellency 
of her operations, I might here- add a.multitude 
of others , of the ſame extraction and equivalent 
force,as in particular, that = exiſtence of Cor- 
poreal idtures in theSoul , by the power of apprehen- 
ſton ; that of her drawing from multitude to untty, her 
apprehenſion of Negations and Privations ; her con- 
terntng of Contrartes without oppoſution ; her capacity 
to mave, without being moved herſelf; the 1ncompoſſi« 
bility of oppoſite propoſitions tn the underſtanding; and 

undry others :  &- leaſt whereof is of evidence 
and vigour ſufficient to carry the cauſe againſt 
all thoſe Enemics to her Immortality, who 
would degrade her from the divine dignity of 
her nature, to an cquality with the ſouls of 
Beaſts, that are but certain diſpoſitions of Mat= 
ter, and ſo obnoxious to diſſolution upon. change 
of the ſame by contrary agents, But, conſidering 
that the certainty of truth ought to be ctimared 

| TAatrncs 


rather by the weightthan number of teſtimonies3 
and that rhe diſcourſes I have already framed 
concerning ſome of the Soul's proper operations, 
are clear enough to give light ro any judicious 
and well diſpoted perſon, how to inferr the like 
concluſion from thoſe other of her operations 3 
which I have not infiſted-upon : I ſhall now 
withdraw my owneand your thoughts from her 
operations , and convert them , for onely a few 
minutes upon her Obje#s, that ſo we may exa- 
mine whether they be ſuch,as that it is poſſible 
for them to fall ha fo the apprehenſion of any » 
but a faculty ſuperior to Materiality. 
Concerning the Ofjefs , therefore, of the Un- 
dcrſtanding, they are all things in the Univerſe, 
and ſo not only Corporeal and ſenſible natures, 
but Incorporeals alto, and ſuch as are: many 
{ſpheres above the utmoſt capacity of the Senle. 
That Corporeals belong to the Cogniſance of the 
Intelle&;, I think no man will diſpute : and that 
this knowledge doth prove it to be incorporeal , 
is manifeſt from hence , that it knowes the for- 
mal reaſon of Body , or Corporiety it ſelf , and 
that it doth conſiſt in extenſibility : which it 
could no more doe , unleſs it ſclf were above 
Corporiety, than-a man could ſee the amplitude 
of the ſea it he were immerſed into the Ra 


af-it. Nay I might hence deduce it to be Inor- 

ganical ; inſomuch as ir knowes not only corpo- 

real organs, but comprehends alſo the very rea- 

ſon and forme of an Organ. For, ſince an Organ 

is alwayes ſomewhat intermediate betwixt the 

Faculty and the Obje&, or thing for the percep- 
- Q.2 ; 
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tion of which is was made; and therefore can- 
nat a& upon itſelf, 'or be that thing on which 
the Faculty worketh by an Organ: Tre Intellect 
conld no more be exercifed 1n knowing an Or- 
gan, or the reaſon of it ,if it {clf were an Organ , 
or Faculty Organical, than one Inſtrument, or 
rool of an Arciit can imploy' it felt upon another 
Inſtrumentr, or ſerve to thatend, tor which ir 
was framed , without the help of the Artiſt. 


£ucreteus. 


You ſay here, 4thana3zs, that no man doubr- 
cth of the knowledge of Corporcal Natures, by 
the Underſtanding 5 when you cannot bur rc- 
member that Pyr-þo and Sex:us Emprricus have 
many Ditciples in the World, who renounce all 
Knowledge whatefor er,un!cfle it be that of their 
own invincible ignorance : And for my own 
part, though I ſhall not go ſo high, as to ſay, we 
know notning at all; yet ſure, I am, we do not 
know the intimate Nature of ſo much as the 
fmalleſt Plant that grows upon the ground. And 
if ſo, 1 cannor ſee how you will avoid the blame 
of begging thcQueſtion. | 

. - 


Athanaſtus. 


How dangerous a DoCtrine thar of the Scep- 
ticks is, as to the regulation of our Minds, in all 
the Actions and Occurences of our lives, by cer- 
tain ſcrled Jmdgements in the Underſtanding , 
drawn from Philoſophical Maxims , and con- 
firmed by experience 3 I have profcſſedly decla- 
£larcd clſe where, and nas ho ſhall not now 


repeat, 


repeat. But, as to your Obje&ion , that we do not 
kn.w the inttmate Natures of even Corporeal things ; 
I arſwer, that though there be. nothing in the 
World, to which the capacity of mans Under- 
ſtanding 1s not extenſible, yer there are ſundry 
things, whichby rcaſon of many impediments , 
it doth not actually know. Bur 1s this, think you, 
robe charged upon a defc& in the Underſtand- 
ing; or upon the obſcurity of the things them- 
{clves > Do you but find a Cauſe, that may re- 
veal theſe things, and as it were draw them out 
of that obſcurity , wherein they are fo deeply 
involved 5 and the Intelle&, I will undertake , 
ſhall ſoon diſcern and know them to the tull. 
The Eye doth nor perceive what is at the Centre 
of the Earth; will you therefore conclude an ab- 
ſolute incapacity therein, of perceiving what is 
there concealed, in caſe rhere were ſome Cauſe 
found out, which ſhould unlock the bowels of 
the Earth, and lay open whatever is therein 
contain'd?l believe you wil be more adviſed;con- 
{idering that the drawing of a Gurtain betwixt 
a viſible Obje and the fight , doth not diminiſh 
the power of the {ight , but only render the-Ob- 
je& inconſpicuous. However, therefore, our 
Reaſon be nor {o perſpicacious, as to transfix the 
Eſſences of things, and diſcern what is the inti- 
mate Nature of Obje&s; yet by ratiocination 
we advance fo far toward it, as to know , that 
beſides all rhoſe qualities, and accidents , which 
are obvious to the Senſc, and to the imagination, 
there is yet ſomwhat. more remaining , which 
is not obvious to either the Senſe , or Imaginati- 
on, 
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on. And to underſtand thus much , is enough to 
Exalt the Underſtanding many degrees above all 
Senſe and Imagination z and conſequently above 
all Corporcal Conditions: Whereunto I ſhall 
add, that there is no Corporeal Faculty , but is 
y 
confined to the perception of only ſome one cer- 
tain-Genus of things; as in particular , the Sighr 
to Viſtbles, the Hearing to Sounds , &«. and 
thongh the Imagination ſcems to be extended 
to very many kids ; yet all thoſe are contained 
under the Clafſis of Senſibles; and thence-ir 
comes, that all Animals, - which are endowed 
only with Phantaly , are addicted to only Senſi= 
bles, no one affeting the Knowledge of any 
thing which falleth not under the Senſe, Bur the 
Intelle& alone is.that, which hath for its Ob- 
ject, omre verum, and ( as the Schools ſpeak ) Ens 
ut Es, every Being in the Univerſe 5 and there- 
fore hath no mixture of matter , but is wholly 
free from it, and Incorporeal. A truth ſoclearly 
revealed bythe Light of Nature, that Anaxago- 
ras ſaid, and 4yiſtotle ſubſcribed, Efſe Intellefium 
neceſſarto duryy , Immiſtum , T1 T&vro vol, quontam 
intelligtt untuerſa. | 

Andasfor corpoyeals, that they likewiſc are 
within the Orb of 'the Intelle&ts aQivity z and 
do'hot eſcape the apprehenſion of this-unbound- 
ed and Univerſal [Capacity ; needs no other 
(proof, beſidesrhar of our own ſublime ſpecula- 
tions-concerningthe Nature of God , of Intelli- 
gences;ot Ange $,of the Human Soul,,and whar- 


_ ever 'el{e belotigs ro-the Science of Metaphy- 


{icks , 
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ficks, which teacheth us to abſtra& from all 
Matter and Quaatity.Nor doth the Ulnderftand- 
ing reſtin the inveſtigator of all ſubſtances im- 
material, bur flieth our of Triſmegiſtus's, Circle , 
and breaks through the bartements of the 
World into-the Extra-mundan'Spaces , and there 
finds the notion of a certain Being , which be- 
longs not to the Categorie either of Subſtances , 
or. Accidents, but 1s independent even upon. 
God himlſelf:and that is Space;and to this it gives 
Imaginary Dimenſions. Nay, Fpreſume it will 
not be accounted paradoxical in me to afhrm , 
that Immaterial Objects are moſt genuine and 
natural to the Underſtanding ; eſpecially ſince 
Des Cartes hath irrefutably demonſtrated , that - 
the Knowledge we have of-the exiſtence of the 
Supreme Being, andef our own Souls, is not only 
Proleptical and Innate in the Mind of man , but 
alſo more certain, clear, and diſtin; than the * 
Knowledge of any Corporeal Nature whatever: 
according to that Canor of Thom.” Aquinas and 
moſt.of the School-men, Nulla res , qualiſcunque. 
eſt, intelligt poteſt, niſi Dews intell;gatur prizs, Hows 
ever, this is moſt indubitable, that the principal 
and moſt congenial Motrvwes or incitements of the 
Soul, arc abſtracted Conſiderations z as hope of 
what is tocome;, of Eternity, Memory of what is 
paſt, Virtue, Honour, and the like, which ariſe 
not from material principles , and have no.com- * 
merce with Elementary compoſitions. Now, if 
the Underſtanding were not 1t felf purely Im= 
material, it would be abſolutely impoſſible for 
itever ſo muchas to luſpect,much lefſe to know. 


aſlured- 
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aſſuredly , that there were any ſuch things as 
Incorporeals in the Univerſe: The Reaſon being 
obvious from that rule of Arifteile, juxtim appa- 
yens prohibet alenum, For, as the eye when dif- 
coloured with a yellow humour in the jaundice , 
can ſce no Object, but it appears tin&ed wich 
che ſame colour : So could not the Intellect per- 
ceive any other but Corporcal Natures, if irſclf 
were not only pertuſed with bur wholly and in- 
tircly immerſed into,Corporicty ; fo thar of nc- 
ceſlity it muſt be Incorporcal. 


Lucretius. 


Me thinks now, you might with equal reaſon 
inferr the quite Contrary, z. that the Intelle& 
could nor have any perccption of Corporeal Na- 
tures, if it ſelf were not likewiſe Corporeal 3 
there — required ſome kind of proportion 

1 


and compoſhbility berwixt the Faculty percipi- 
ent, and che Object perceptible, as is exemplifi- 
ed in cach of the Senſes: which is the ſole reafon 
of their opinion, who contend, thar the Senficive 
part of the Soul is Material. | 


Athanafius, 


I poſitively deny that, Lucretszs. For, fince the 
Order or Degree of Incorporeal is fuperior to 
that of Corporcal z thence ir follows , rhat by 
virtue of that its ſuperiority or excellency it 
poſſcſſerh all che nerteſians of the inferior, and 
that in a more eminent manner. So that as the 
degree Animal , being nobler than the degree 
meerly Vegetabl2, doth in a more cxcellent pro- 

nor"ion 
A 
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portion and manner , comprehend Vegetation , 
or Nutrition, Accretion, and Generation, which 
are the funtons of the Vegetable : In like man- 
ncr , doth the degree Spiritual or Incorporcal , 
being more noble and perfe& than the mecr A- 
nimal, and Corporeal , comprehend cognition 
Corporcal, or Scnſation and Imagination, which 
are the functions proper to the degree Animal. 
And thus you (ce, that my inference of; tac In- 
rellc&'s capacity to know Incorporcal cſſcnces , 
from irs own being a Spiritual Faculty, is genu- 
inc and orderly: bur yours,of its being Corporcal 
from its capacity to know Corporcals, is falſc 
and prepoſterous, ? 


Lucretius. 

But may not I lawfully obje&t, that we do 
not conceive God, or Angells, or Intelligences , 
as Immarerial Subſtances ; when we fn] inour 
ſelves, that the mind doth alwaics ſpeculate the 
Divine Eſſence it ſelf under_ ſome Species of a 
Body, and though not of a Human Body (which 
yet 15 molt uſual) yet of an acreal , of ethereal 
one, or ſomwhar more fine and ſubnle , if any 
{uch there be } ig 


Athanaſius, 


You may make this Obje&ion , there is no 
doubt 3 but it will not be ſufficient to prevail a- 
ainſt what I have urged, concerning the In- 
clicQ's extenſibiliry even to God and, other In- 
rellectual eſſences, For the underſtanding , 
though it- make uſe of thoſe Phantaſms , thar 
R are 
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are proper to the Imagination , as the means or 


degrees, by which it mounteth it ſelf up to a ſub. 
limity above all Corporeal ſpecies ; doth yet , by 
ratiocination , at length atrain to that height, as 
to be aſccrtained ; that, beſide all body of what- 
ſoever thinneſs purity and ſubtility , there is 
moreover a certain Cadainent ſubſtance , 


. which hath nothing of Corporiety in it, The 


Intelle&, I confeſs , doth not poſit: Lely or enturte- 
wely ( as they ſay ) know this Subſtance : bur, 
fince this is its condition, while immerſed in a 
body , which dothas it were infec it with cor- 
poreal repreſentations or Phantaſms , and 
eclipſe its power of Intuition it 1s abundantly 
ſufficient to our Concluſion , that even in this 
mortal body it doth retein and conſerve its in- 
corporeal nature , that ir doth underſtand that 
ſubſtance Negatrwely or - Abſtraftively, For , this 
inveſtigation or ſcarch after God , and our con- 
cluding him (out of the force of contradiction , 
or by way of Negation) to be Eternal , Infinite , 
Omniporent , Omniſcient, Immutable, with all 
other —_ imaginable eſſential to his na- 
ture ; doth clearly demonſtrate, that though the 
Intclle& be obliged to make uſe of Corporcal 
images, in ordcr to its knowledge 3 yet it 1s not 
obliged to acquieſce in them, ſo as to enquire no 
further,but hath ſuch a liberty and energy, as 
tht i t doth ratiocinate beyond them , and con- 
clude, that there is ſomewhat elſe in being, 
which cannot be repreſented by any Corporcal 

Image or ſpecies; and which though it cannot 
underſtand what it is in the fullneſs of its nature, 
yet 
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yer is it certain that ſuch a nature there 45.3 and 
' more than that, is not required to juſtify my Afſ- 
{ertion. You may remember,how Ariſtotle and 0- 
ther great Philoſophers aſſerted the exiſtence of 
Celeſtial Intelligences, Alſirafled Movers , and 
Immaterial Sutſtances ;, not that they could ce 
them , with the eye of the body, or trame any 
Idca's of them in their Imagination : bur that by 
profound reaſoning, from the magnitude, forme 
{ituation , motion and duration of the Celeſtial 
bodies, they came to underſtand, that in nature 
there could not but be ſuch Abſtracted and Im- 
matcrial Moyers , which governed and continu- 
ally regulated thoſe vaſt and glorious Orbs, in 
their Admirable and well ordered Motions, 


 Lucretius, 


If what you ſay, were true 3 it would follow , 
that in diſcaſcs. of the brain, and ſuch as cauſe a 
depravation of the Phanly ; the Intelle&, as be- 
ing more at liberty to excrcile its faculty -of pure 
and abſtracted intellc&ion , would ariſe to the 
cognition of Immaterial things with more faci- 
lity and promptneſs, than at any other time. But 
we daily {ce , that men of diſturbed Phanſics, 
and alienated minds ( as the vulgar phraſe is } 
arc ſofar from underitanding more clearly and 
diſtinaly, than before, that chey cannot reaſon 
atall; and it was not without cauſe, that fome 
Philoſophers have held, that a man deprived of 
any one of his {cnſes , can not rightly diſcourſe 
of that ſenſe, or the objce&s belonging to ir. 

R 2 Athazn, 
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Athanaſias. | 


You have no reaſon to urge this upon me 5 
for, I formerly rcje&ed that crror of the Aver- 
_ that the Soul is a Forme mcerly Aſijient , 
and in its fun&tions alrogether independent upon 
the body ; and what I averr 1s this, that the Foal 
of Man doth truely and intirely informe the bo- 
dy, and to that purpoſe nature hath added fen- 
ſes and Imagination , as handmaids to attend it 
in its operations , and to give it opportunities of 
reaſoning from what they bring 1n. So that it 
ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that upon the loſs of a 
ſenſe, or perturbation of the Phanſy, men cannot 
rcaſon {0 exactly as before : and it {ufficerh, thar 
when the whole oeconomy of mans nature is in 
rune and order , his underſtanding is capable of 
reaſoning ſo as to advance itf{clf above the body , 
as far as 1s permitted to its nature, and at length 
ro conclude, that there is fomewhat Incorporcal, 
And now Tl have recited all the Arguments, 
which I thought moſt material towards the 
proof of the Soul's Immortality , drawn trom 
conſiderations Phyſical , and in particular from 
thc ſouls Operations and Objefs: I referr my (elf 
tothe Noble 1ſodicaſtes here , who. is pleaſed to 
aſſume upon himſelf the trouble of ating the 
part of an Arbiter betwixt us in this diſpute , 
whether you have been able to diſſolve them. 


Iſodicaftes. 


How unfit T am, to have the caſting and deci- 
kve voice, ina matter of this high and abſtruſe 


nature 
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nature, I am ſufficiently conſcious, But , ſince 
you are both pleaſed ro.create me judge of this 
your Debare, I (hall adventure to give you my 
{ſentiments bricfly and clearly upon this laſt Ar- 

ument of the Soul's being Immarerial, drawn 
trom rhe unboundedneſs of the Intelle&, as to 
irs Objet (for; of the reſt, I delivered my opini- 
on freely, as they were alleaged). Truly, I judge 
it to be as highly convincing , as any of which 
the ſubje& is capable. And, tor my owne part, I 
dcrive romy ſelt from thence,a full confirmation 
of my belcif ; that there is nothing in the world 
too vaſt for the comprehenſion of mans under- 
ſtanding, nothing roo {mall for its diſcernment : 
and whether ſuch a divine Capacity be compe- 
tent to any bur an Immaterial Eflence, is not 
hard to determine. Now, the Intelle& bcing 
thus found to be above all conditions of Matter, 
I doubr not but Lucretivs will readily allow , 
what you have ſo learnedly concluded upon , 
viz, that the Human ſoul, whole Faculty it is , 
is above all poſſibility of B:ſlolution, at leaſt 
from Natural Agents. And therefore , Athana- 
fius, if you are not already weary with diſcour- 
ſing ſo long and ſtrialy, be pleaſcd to proceed to 
thoſe Moral Conſiderations importing the ſouls 
Immortality, which I remember you promiſed , 
in the beginning. 


Athanaſius, 

The Moral Conſiderations uſually brought in 
defence of the Souls Incorruptibility, are Princt- 
pally Three : (1) The #nzverſal Conſent of Man 
kind 
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kind, ( 2 ) Mans Innate and In.ſeparable Appetite of 
Immortality. ( 3 ) The Juſtice of God, in rewarding 
Good men, and puniſhing evil, after death. 
Concerning the Firſt; howbeit rhere ever 
have been, _ ſtill are among men, ſome diffe- 
rences about the ſtare of the Soul, after death ; 
abour the place of its poſthume Manſtonz and o- 
ther circumſtances : Yet there ever hath been 
and ſtil 1s an Univerſat concurrence among them 
in this Tenente, that it doth ſurvive the body, 
and continue the ſame for ever, Now, as Czcero 
judictoutly obſerverh, Omzt tn re Conſenſio omni- 
um gentium,Lex Nature putanda eſt, in every thing. 
the general conſent of all Nations is to be ac- 
counted the Law of Nature : And conſequently 
the Notion of the{Soul's Immortality muſt be im- 
planted, by Nature's own hand, in the Mind of 
every man 3 and who lo dares to deny it, doth 


impugne the very principles of Nature. 


Lucretius, 


Your Aſſumption here, that all Narions con- 
{pire in the belief of the Souls Etcrnal ſubſiſtence . 
after death 3 is contradicted by many good Au- 
chors, who writing of certain ſalvage and bar- 
barous Nations diſcovered in the New World, 
{ay of them , rat their rudeneſſe and ignorance 
approacheth ſo ncarly ro that of Beaſts,thar they 
have not the leaſt thought or conceipt of an 
iuch rhing as the Souls being a diſtin ſubſtance 
from the Body, or that it is indiffoluble. And, as 
I remember, Play affirms the ſame of the Calatcr, 
a wild and Arhciftical people of Old Spazs. . 


thanaſius- 
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Athanaſius. 


Granting theſc relations to be true, = if we 
profoundly examine, wherupon their idolatrous 
devotion ( and there never was any Nation 
wirhour ſome kind of Religioft and- Veneration 
of a Deity ) isgrounded, and what dark belict 
lies blended under thcir ridiculous worſhip, we 
ſhall ſoon find, that thoſe Indians have ſome im- 
plicite belief of the Erernity of their Souls , as 
may appear from hence , that they aſhgn the 
Soul ſome certain place ot reſidence after its {e- 
paration from the body, and that either beyond 
the Sea , or beyond great Mountains,or the like, 
Again, being obſerved, to ftand in awe of De- 
vils, to be terrified with mightly Spe&r's and ap- 
paritions , and to be aſtoniſhed at Magical 
impoſtures: 1tis evident, thatif we diflcCt all 
their perſwaſion to the bottom , we ſhall dere&t 
it-to contain an opinion of the Souls Immortali- 
ty. But, though 1t may be true, that there are 
now , or-formerly have been any ſuch Salvage 

ople, as were wholly deſtitute of any the leaſt 
chought or hint of the Souls ſuperviving the fu- 
nerals of the body; yet we may return the ſame 
Anſwer, concerning them, that is due to thoſe , 
who ſhould obje&,that there alwaies have been, 
and now are ſome particular Perſons of -all Na- 
tions, with whom the belicf ofthe Souls Immor- 
tality can find no entertainment or credit: which 
is, that therefore it doth not follow , that the 
perſwaſion of its Immortality ought not to be 
reputed General3 and that the differ of a few 
perſons 
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pn” doth not make a General Conſent not to 
e Natural. For, as, though ſome men are born 
only with one foot , and ſome lay violent hands 
upon themſelves; ir is not lawful for us thence 
to argue , that it 1s not natural ro men to 
have two feer, or that the deſirc of life is not 
natural to all men : So , though ſome are 
ſo unſound and monſtrous in their judgement , 
as to perſwade themſelves, that their Souls are 
Mortal; yet is not the contrary per{waſion of all 
other men, therefore ro be eſteemed Non- 
natural, X 


Lucpetius, | 
You cannot be ignorant, that there have been 


. not only rude and vulgar hcads , but even Plulo- 


ſophers, and tholc of ſound judgement too, who 
have poſitively denied , and ſtrongly impugned 
the Immortality of the Soul 3 and among thereſt , 


a Maſter, Epr-urus, who hath tne reputation 


of one of the moſt piercing and ſublime Wits a- 
mong all the Ancicnts: and therefore .chis poli- 
tion of the Soul*s Incorruptibiliry:{ecms not to be 
ſo Univerſal,as you preſume, 


Athana ſius, 

Bur, pray , conſider; theſe Pailoſophers were 
but Men, and {o might erre,1in their folitary con- 
ceipts and opinions, as well as the moſt rude and 
illicerare among the vulgarz as is evident from 
hence, that the ſame perlons held many other 0- 
pinions of things more obvious and familiar , 
which yer arc highly ablurd and manifeſtly rid1- 
culous, 
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culous. And what though Eprcurus and-ſome few 
other .of the Grecian Scholiarchs aflerrcd the 
Mortality of the Soul z are there not ten times as 
many others, as high in cſteem for Solidity and 
Wit, who have with excellent arguments de. 
fended the Immortality of it ? 


Lucrettus. 


Let us leave your Aſſumption, and refle&t up- 
on the validity of your 1zference. Though all 
men living ſhould be perſ{waded of the truth of 
this opinion, That the Soul is Superiour to death 
and corruption 5 yet woul:l it not follow , that 
therefore that per{wafion is Natural and Conge- 
m1al ro our very Eflence, as you conclude. For, it 
is not impoſſible that an Uaiverſal per{waſion 
may be erroncous, every man living being, by 
the impertection of his Nature, obnox1ous to Er? 
ror; and Cicero ( deriding the vanity of Auſpices, 
which in his time were in great eſteem among 
all Kings, People,and Nations ) faith, quaſi quic- 
quam ſit tam valde, quam nihil ſapere, vulgare As 
any thing ſo perte&ly common among men, as to 
have fooliſh opinions 2 


Athazaſtus, 

Moſt evident it 1s, that there is no better Cri- 
terion, or truer and ſafer rule, whereby to exa- 
mine and confirm the truth of any thing belong- 
ing to Men inthe General , than the General 
Conſent of Mankind concerning it. For, as when 
it 1s enquired, whar belongs to jus Armale ( vul- 
garly called jus Naturale) we perpend the _ 
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by the obſervation of ſuch things, as are com- 
mon to all Animals: Even ſo, when we enquire, 
whatis jus Hamanwm , or what by ſpecial right 
doth belong to Men, as Men, we muſt dired& our 
judgement, by what isallowed of by all Men. 
And doubtleſſe this is to be accounted Lex Natu- 
re, the Law of Nature, or vox Nature, the voice 
of Nature; orelſe there is none at all. And, as 
to Cicero's ſmart ſaying ; I confeſle, nothing is 
more common with the multitude, than to be 
deluded with falſe opinions : But tat is only in 
things Arbitrary,and ſuch whereof Nature hath 
implanted no ferled Senſe and Notion in their 
Minds. And, in fuch things, erroneous conceipts 
many times ſpread themſelves abroad , and 
diffute by what ſubtle contagion I know not'3 &= 
ſpecially when they have been firſt raken up up- 
on pou umption of Authority, Antiquity, Urility 
and the like inducements to belief : bur ir 15 ob- 
ſervable, that ſuch fallacies , as they had no 
ground in Nature, ſo by degrees, in proccſle of 
time,they decay inſenſibly, and at length come 
ro be totally obliterated and forgotten.Of which 


ſort, was that of the uſcfulneſſe of Auſpices, and 


other waics of Divination , againſt which the 
Orator pleaded; all which are long ſince laid a- 
fide, and laughed at by every one. But, as for 
ſuch things, of which Nature her ſelf hath im- 
plantcd a certain Knowle dge in our Minds; it is 


not vulgar for men tobe nulſtaken in them : un- 


lcfſe you will affirm that this natural Maxim , 
That every Father ought to take care of b1s (hildren; 
er this, That every man is bound to endeavour his own 


preſer- 
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proſoraien and the like coefſential Notions, arc 
vulgar miſtakes. And of this ſort, certainly , is 
the opinion of the Soul's Immortality, as may be 
deduced from hence, that it ſeems to have been 
connate to the firſt man ; and confirmed trom rne 
great antiquity of the opinion of Hell ; and from 
hence » that ir is ſo far trom decaying, by length 
of time, that on the contrary it growcs every day 
more ſtrong and lively, 


Lucyetius, 


This Tenent of the SouPs Immortality which 
ou averr to be as ancient as Humanity it{elt,and 
implanted by Naturein the Mind of every man, 
may have been, for ought we know , the pol:- 
t1que 4yention of the Firjt Law-makers : who , ob- 
{crving that the puniſhments denounced upon 
capital Delinquents in this life were not ſaſkci- 
ent to deterre them from committing enormities 
deſtruftive to the common right and ſafety of 
Societicsz prudently perlwaded men that their 
Souls were not obnoxious to diflolution together 
with their bodies, but Immortal, and fo capa- 
ble of. torment, after death, for their evil deeds 5 
and of Felicity, by way of reward for their good, 
Than which, there could be no more powertull 
conſideration to coerce men, who were not ſen- 
{ible of the preſent benchts of Virtue : it being 
inall times true, that ſuch' audacious Maletact- 
ors, as are hot moved by the whole arme of the 
Civil Magiſtrate, will yet tremble ar the finger 
of Divinity. And this opinion could not but rake 
{o much the deeper rootin mens breaſts, by how 
S 2 | much 
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much the more agreeable it 15 to that defire and 


love of life , which is naturall to us all : {o thar 
being the maſt grarefull and corre ſpondentto our 
nature, the promiſe of Erernal exiſtence in our 
betrer part , found a gencral beliefs and;by com- 
mon tradition , came at length to be ina manner 
naturalized. But, how it is otherwiſe Natural , 
L.profeſs, I doe not yet comprehend, 


Athanaſius. 


That this perſwaſion of the Soul's Erernity » 
was the invention of the primitive Legislators, 
the better ro keep men in obedience to their 
Lawes ; hath, I confeſs, been often ſaid, but ne- 
ver proved : and what the firſt ſuppoſers thereof 
have told us , of the manner-of mens be ing con- 
vened into common ſocieties, after rhey had 
long lived abroad in the fields, and upon mutuall 
{poyles, rapine and ſlaughter , after the manner 
of wild Beaſtsis altogether fabulous and unrca- 
{onable. Whereas, on the contrary, we are able 
to prove, by thoſe memorials that remain to us, 
of the Firſt Law-makers we read of in Hiſtory; 
that they. found this Tenent of the Soul's Immor.- 
tality ſerled and radicated in the hearts of the 
people, from the very beginning of Mankind. [ 
conceive it probable enough, that the wiſdom of 
theſe Law-makers might teach them to make 
uſc of this per{ſwafion, 1n order to their mere fa- 
cile governing and reſtraining the vulgar, other- 
wiſe more prone to all kind 'of exorbitancy and 
violence 3 and it was a piece of eminent pru- 
dence in them ſo to doe:: but I have no reaſon, to 

allouy, 


Dialog, 2. 
allow , that therefore it is a meer, politique 
Fiion unleſs you rhink it lawfull ro conclude , 
that becauſc an Husbandman doth turn the 
ſtreams of a river upon his grounds , to make 
them the more fruittull, therefore the river is 
only a Fiition. Again, though I concede, that 
the belicf of Immortality is very conformable 
and grazefull ro our Nature , which by inſtin& 
inclineth us to abhorr Diſſolution : yet this con-= 
formity and gratefullneſs doth not ariſe to us 
{rom hence, that Immortality is offered to us as 
undue by Nature (as Poets report of Chrrox rhe 
great Chirurgeon , who refuſed Immortality , 
when proffcred him by the Gods : and of Pro- 
- methews , who cxclamed againſt Juptter , for ex- 
empting him from death) bur , on the contrary , 
becaulc it is Natural , and that we have the aſ- 
ſurance of it engraven on our very efſence ; and 
therefore ircan be no Fiction, as you would 
ſeem to imagine. 


Lucretius. 


It is poſhble (and experience ſaith, frequent) 
that an Opinion may be General, and poſlcſſe the 
minds of all men, tor many ages together with- 
out diſpute 3 which yet at length may be diſco- 
vered to be falſcand abſurd, and the quite con= 
trary ſucceed into the room thereof : as may be 
exemplified in that of rhe Artzpodes, and the (3r- 
cumvuolation of the Earth; both which till of late 
years.wcre held wholly unreaſonable and Phan- 
taſticall. And perhaps this of the Soul's Eternity 
may have the ſame fate, 

Athanaſius. 
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eAthanaſias. 


If there be any Opinions , which all men at 
ſome time maintain ; we are to judge of the 
Verity or Falſity of themyby this general rule. If 
they be confirmed by the judgement of all ages ; 
and that the Mind find it felf carried and incli- 


_ ned tothem, by ſecret aſſent and complacency , 


as to things generally concerning every maby a- | 
like: Then, without doubt , thoſe Opinions are 
ſound; natural and congenial ro man. Bur, if 0- 
therwiſe rhere be a tacite Relu&ancy in the 
Mind again{t the admiſſion of them 3 and that 
rheir importance or concerninent is not equally 
diffutive to all men : they are falſe, arbitrary , 
and ſuch as may-be embraced,or reje&ed indiffe- 
rently for of themſelves, they neither promove, 
nor impede Mans felicity ( unlefle only by acci- 
dent, or as thcir ſpeculation may be pleaſant,for 
the time) and ir little relaterh to mans happi- 
neſle, whether there be Antipodes or not,for we 
in our Hemiſphere can live without commerce 
with them ; oor whether the Earth , or Sun be 
moved fince all the pparences are rhe ſame , 
cither way. Bur, as for the Opinion of the Soul's 
ſurviving rhe body ; it is not indifferent , whe- 
itbe true or not : Nor'is Man deſtiture of a Na- 
cural propention to believe it., whenit relarerh 
to his Supreme andeverlaſting Felicity, 


Tſodicaſtes. 


From rhe Antiquity , Uiniverſality, and Per- 
petuiry of any Opinion , Irhink-we may fafely 
| COn- 
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conchude upan the Verity of it. From the 
Antiquity of itz becauſe , according to that 
Rulc, Iidem efſe Terum, quodeunque primum 5 1d a- 
dulterinwn, quodcungque poſtertns, that which is the 
moſt antient, is likely to be the moſt true, in re- 
ſpect of the pong and fincerity of mens Minds 
in the Primitive Age of the World,their Under- 
ſtandings being then more clear 8 perſpicacious, 
ang their judgements lefle perverted by irregu- 
lar Aﬀe&tions and temporal Intereſt, From the 
Umtterſality, becauſe it ſeems inconſiſtent with 
the Goodnefle of God, to have made us of a Na- 
ture ſo ſubje& to error, as that All Mankind 
\hould be deluded, From the Perpetuity, becauſe, 
as Cicero worthily noteth , Oprnronum commenta 
delet dies, Nature judicta confirmat, Time deſtroy- 
cth -all thoſe fancies, which have no other 
ground, but only human opinion; but it ſtrength- 
neth all thoſe judgements , which are founded 
upon Truth and pure natural Reaſon. And there- 
fore, this Notion of the Souls Immortality,being 
ſo Anctent , as thatitſeems to have entercd into 
the World together with che Firſt Man , and 
what Plutarch ( out of Sophoctes ) ſaith of the An- 
tiquity of Religious principles, 


Non nunc enim, neqsz hert ſunt ita prodita, 
Semper valuere, nec,quando ineriat, liquet ; 


may be moſt aptly accommodated thereunto : 
and ſo Xrverſal , as that the apprehenſion of a 
Deity ( without which no man ever lived, for , 
as Tully remarketh, Multi quidem de Dits prava 
ſentiunt, 


| / 
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ſenttunt, omnes tamen eſſe uim & Naturam Divinam 
arbttrantur ) ſeems not to have been more Com- 
mon: And laſtly fo Perpetual, as that Time doth 
rather confirm, than decay it; I muſt judge it, to 
be a ſound and proleptical truth , eſpecially _ 
when I reflc& alſo upon that other Character 
Athanaſias hath given of the verity and natural- 
nefle of a General Tenent, viz. that the concern- 
ment of it,is equally diffuſive to all men, And did [ 
not know,Lucrerius,that your preſent buſineſle is 
Contradiction 3 I ſhould a little wonder , how 
you could alleage that fo in-con{iderable an Ob- 
jeion, of the opinion of the Soul's Immortality 
being a F:#:0 of the Firſt Law-makers, For , you 
well underſtand from what incredible Authori- 
ty that impious Whimſy was derived , even 
from Eurip1des the Poetz who ſuborning the Per- 
{on of Srſyphas, in his Tragedy, to ſpeak ſuch A+ 
theiitical conceipts, as otherwiſe he durſt not 
vent , introduceth himrtelling this formal tale. 
* Thar the life of men in old time , was fal- 
* vage and barbarous, like that of Wild Beaſts ; 
<« the ſtronger, by violence oppreſſing the weak- 
«er, untill at lait , men were neceſſitated to de- 
« viſe certain ſevere Laws, for the ſuppreſſing 
« of mutual {laughter , and other acts of inju- 
« ſtice. Bur, when they found ( atter long expe- 
« rjence ) that all thoſe Laws were ineffectual 
© to the -coercing men from enormities and out- 
© rages; becaulc rhey could take hold of only 0- 
& pen and publick offences, and reached not to 
&© cloſe and ſecret onzs : There aroſe up among 
« them a certain ſubtle and pol:ttque Gover- 
* nour, 
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« nour, who invented a mean to provide againſt 
© that miſchief alſo, and to prevent clan- 
« deſtine and ſecret violations of common Right 
«and Juſtice, as well as manitcſt and notorious. 


« And that was, by inſinuating into the peoples 

C heads, : 
Qu ſit. perennt vita Tigens aliquis Deus,” 
Q# cernat iſa, & audiat, atq; tntelligat, &c. 


* that there was an Immortal Power, or Deity 
« abovc them, who took notice of all their molt 
«ſecret actions, and defignes, and would moſt 
« ſeverely puniſh all .injuſtice, in another life , 
« which was to {ucceed this , and to continue c- 
« ternally. The like to which is very folemnly 
told by Cicero, in the perſon of Corra, in his firlt 
Book de Natura Deorum 5 4 allo by Seneca, in 
his ſecond Book of Na-ural” Qaeſtioz.s : Bur, how 
contrary to Reaſon, as well as to the authenti- 
call Monuments ( both Divine and Human ) of 
Ancient times, and the firſt foundation of Re- 
publicks, or Societies; is too well known,even to 
your ſelf, Lucretzus, ro need my further inſiſting 
thereupon, However, this praiſe is due to you , 
that you have omitted nothing , rhat might im- 
pugne Atbaraſtus his Argument of the Soul's E- 
ecrnity, deſumed from the Univerſal belief of it 
by men of all Nations, and inall Ages, 


eAthanaſius, 


Having received not only your Approbation, 
Noble 1ſodcoſtes, but your Affiſtance alſo, in this 
T my 
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my Firſt Moral Argument I need no. other 0- 
ther encouragement to proceed to the. Second ; 
which ariſeta trom Mays 1nbred;- or rather inxate, 
and inſeparable Appetite of Immortality. 

For , there is no man who doth not defire to 
ſub{5ſt Ercrnally ; nay, not thoſe very perſons, 
who ſeem to impugne and diſavow thar defire , 


by a contrary opinion (as Epicurus and all his 


Sefatoys) could ever ſuppreſs or extinguiſh it 
from glowing perpetually in their breaſt , not- 
withſtanding all their. pretences of being free 
from any. {uch expectation :as may be interred 
from hence that they endeavourcd to perpetuate 
their names and memories to all poſterity, by 
their Books and opinions, And, therefore, it is 
not necdfull for us to confirme this Afſcrtion, by 
the Example of Cleombrotus, and the Diſciples of 
Hegeſias, who were ſo far omen with the 
force of Plato's and His diſcourles of the Souls c- 
rernal ſtate after death , that they, could not for- 
bear to lay. violent hands upon themſclves, thar 
ſo.thcy might fer their impatient ſouls ar liberty 
from the.weariſom priſon;ot Fleſb, and cmanci- 
Pare them into that their more proper and de- 

ightfull manſion, All we ſhall urge, is only this, 
that There «0 man, who thinks himſelf unconcerned 
n Futurity, Witnels that general: ambition all 
men have, to perpetuate their names inthe re- 
cords of immortal Fame ; ſome, by the founding 
and inſtitution of Common-wealths, Se&s, Soci- 
cties, and the. preſcription of Lawes for the con- 
tinuation, of them ; others., by. valiant a&s in 
warre, even to the loſs of health, limbs , and life 


itſct: 


itſelf 3 others , by erc&ing pyramids, obcliks, 
Tombs, ftarues , and other monuments of tacir 

trieſs and heroical atcheivements 3 others, by 
writing learned and uſefull Books,and even ſuch 
as import the contempt of poſthume Glory and 
fame ; others , by begerting of children, adop- 
tion of heirs , publick legacics of piety, and the 
like : all which are firong and lively teſtimonies, 
that this Appetite of ſurviving their funcrals , 15 
implanted in their Minds , by Nature's ownc 
hand, and ſo impoſkble ever to be totally eradi- 
cated. Now, foraſmuch as Nature doth inſtitute 
nothing in vain; and that it is unreaſonable to 
conceive , that ſhe would infuſe into us a cont*- 
nuall defirc of, and providence for, ſuch things in 
the future, whereot we ſhall then have no ſcnlc : 
it is morc than probable, that our ſouls ſhall at- 
ter death be inveſted in that ſtate of Immortali- 
ty , which welſo unceſlantly aſpire unto, and to 
which weare carried by a ſecret and inſuppreſl- 
able tendency. To this purpoſe Cicero, in the 
firſt of his Tuſcalars, hath a remarkable ſaying z 
which I ſhall therefore rehearſe, Neſcio quomoao 
inb ereat in mentibas quaſi ſeculozum quoddam augu- 
rium, idque 1 maxims ingentis altiſimiſque ant- 
mis extſtut maxame , & apparet facillime © quo qui- 
dem dempto, quis tam eſſet amens, qui ſemper in labo- 
ribus &F pericalts Uteret. &c, vo" 


Lacretius. 


This Aﬀe&ation of Immorrality, I confeſs, is 
very frequent, and almoſt General z yer doth it 
not appear to be ſo Efſential or Natural, as that 

T 2 ir 
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it may not be vain, and ſo Nature no wales obli- 
gcd to provide for its ſatisfaQion. For, we have 
other Appctites, that ſeem as Univerſal , and 
conſequently as Natural as this 3 which yet im- 
port no neceſſity of ſatisfaCtion, but rather an 
1mpoſſibility thereot. For example , who doth 
not deſire and wiſh perpetuity of youth , 
ſtrength, and health ; and ro be exempred from 
the ſtroke of that common enemy , Death? and * 
yet 'tis well knowne tothemſelves,that theſe de- 
fires are vain, and ſuch as Nature hath ordained 
an- abſolute impoſſibility of their ſatisfaQion. 

Wherefore, you cannot argue a neceſſity , nay 
not a probability of the Soul's being Immortal , 
from her affe&axion of Immortality. 


Athanaſius. 


But, pray, obſerve the Diſparity ; and let the 
inſtitution of Nature itſelf be your rule, in diſ- 
cerning, what Appetite is vain, and what capa- 
ble of fatisfaftion. Some Appetites there arc, 
and thoſe almoſt General too, which yet are not: 
inſerted into us originally by Nature, but ariſe 


. from the preſumption of ſome profit, or pleaſure: 


ſuch is the defire of being able to flie in the aire 
like Birds, which every man hath; for , who 
would not carry himſelfe with all poſſible expe- 
dition to? the place whither he intends to goc? 
yet , becauſe Nature hath nor furniſhed man 
with wings to that purpoſe, it is manifeſt , ſhe 
did not implant that deſire in our Minds, and fo 
15 not- bound to ſatisfy the ſame. Other Appe. 
tites there are, which no prejudicate opinion , or 
preſumed 
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preſumed cogitation , but Nature herſelf hath 
created together with us and at the ſame time 
_ ordained means for our attaining to the fruition 
of them : ſuch is our Appetite of conſtant Health 
and Indolency, which as Nature hath implanted, l; 
ſo doth ſhe endeavour to ſatisfy,and would really 
ſatisfy, it it were not for our owne Intemperance 
and other Accidents, that fruſtrate thoſe her en- 
deavours. Now of the Former fort, are thoſe 
Appetites of wealth, power, eternal youth , ex- 
cmption trom death, and the like : of the Latter 
f ſort, is that of the immortal ſtate of the Soul. 
For, there being a twofold Immortality , art 
which we aime , the one of the Speczes or Kind , 
the other of the zdiuidual ; and we being certain 
that Nature hath provided for the ſatisfaction of 
the Firſt, by the Faculty of Generation : wh 
ſhould we not conclude, that ſhe hath likewiſe | 
provided for the ſatisfaction of the other, by gi- 
ving our* Minds, by which weare what we are, i 
an inexſoluble or incorporcal ſubſtance > | 


Lucretius. 
But, doe we not all abþhorre Death > . 


eAthanaſius. 
Yes, generally we doe. 


Lucyetius. 
Is that Abhorrence Natural, or not > 


Athanaſius. 


Suppoſe it to be Natural ; what would you 
inferr 2 Lucrettus. 


”— 
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Lucrettus. | 

Why then, certainly, Nature hath inſtitute, 
two Aﬀections in us , the one point blank repug 
nant to the otherzFor how can it conſiſt with ou1 
deſire and hope of Immortality, that we ſhoulc 
ſomuch fear and abhor Death , which mult pui 
us in poſſeſſion of it ? 


Athanaſius. ; 
The fear of Death, Lacyetius, and the deſire © 


. Immortality, ſcem to be rather one-and the ſam: 


natural AﬀeCtion, than two contrary ones 5 for 

to deſire Erernal ſubſiſtence , is tocover Immor 

rality. Bur, our fear of Death ariſerh only fron 
our being more concerned in,or moved by thing: 
preſent, than by things to come. Which, indeed 

15 the main reaſon , why men generally offen, 
not only in the jnordinate love of this lite , bu; 
in moſt other things appertaining ro the ſame, 
Thus, meeting with occaſions of intemperance, 
or incontinence 3 we weigh not the loſſe of our 
health, abbreviation of life , and other evills 
conſequent thereupon, becauſe our thoughts 
are wholly intent upon the preſent pleaſure that 
offers it ſelf to ourſenſe 2 So that, as this our 
purſuit of ſenſual and hurtful pleaſures, doth 
not hinder the deſire of health and long life 
trom being Natural to us; ſo doth nor our deſire 
of perpetuity in this life-, ' hinder our defire of a 
better life afrer this, from being likewiſe 
natural. TN. 


Lu- 
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Lucietias., 


The Induction you have here made » ſeems. ta 
prove no more than this , that men generally 
affe& poſthume Fame, or Glory; which may; in- 
deed be accounted a kind of life in. death , ac- 
cording to that of 0wia, 


Ore legay popul:, perq; ommia ſecula fama, 
Si quid habent veri Vatum preſagia, Uivam. 


Bur, this 1s far from amounting to areal. Im- 
mortality, 


Athanaſius. 

It is enough , it my, Induction declare, in the 
General, that in this life, we have a prefention 
of ſome certain future ſtate after death,in. which 
we ſhall have ſome ſenſe of what we have been 
in this life, and that accompanied with pleaſure 
or pain, For, as Hunger is an Appetite , not of 
this-ar thatparticular 3: of meat ,;bþut only, of 
meat in the General; ſo though oux:opinion de- 
termine that general appetite ro ſome one parti- 
cular diſh before all others, which yet may bein 
itſelf lefle gratefull and wholſom; .yet thar is,e- 
vidence. enough that we have. an appetite to 
meat in the general, and that our affefting a de- 
ceiptful diſh , doth not exclude our capacity of 
affeing a wholſome and more nutritive diſh. In 
like manner,it ts apparent, we have an Appetite 


of Immortality in the General , or without de-- 
termination to this or that particular: ſtate or 
' _ condl-- 
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condition therein. -And though the mind per- 
Thance may pirch upon Immortal Fame, as the 
moſt grateful means to ſatisfie thar appetite ,. 
which in it ſelf is a meer vanity aad deceiprtful , 
yet that is ſufficient to teſtifie , that we have ra- 
dicated in onr Mind an Appetite of Immortality 
inthe General, and ſuch a one as is true and ger- 
mane, Vhence, that you may not urge the cx- 
amples of Epicurus and others, who believing the 
Souls of men to be Mortal, did yet long labour 
in compoſing Books, that might commend them 
to poſterity after their death z I = , that theſe 
men did indirc&ly , and upon conſequence give 
teſtimony of the true Immortality , in regard. 
they were carried on , by the ſecret impullic of 
nature, to affe& that vain and falſe one of Glo- 
ry or Renown, For, Nature hath not implanted 
in us any deſire of things vain ; bur it 1s our own 
folly and indiſcretion , which permitting our 
mind to be too deeply infe&ed with things of 
this life ,- averteth our ſtudics and endeavours 
from the x#u2 and genuine ſcope of nature , 
tro erroneous hopes , and deluſive ex- 
pecarions, And now, I hope, you have not 
much leftr ro fay againſt this Argument of the 
Souls Immortality, trom our Appetite thereof. 


Jſodicaftes, 


Whether Lucretins be convinced of the force 
of this Reaſon, or not; it appears by his ſilence , 
chat he intends no..longer to oppole it ,” but 1s 


willing you ſhould think you have made him 
| your 


your protelyte, and ſo proceed to your laſt Moral 
conſideration that remains. 


Athanaſius, 

That may be deſumed from the Neceſſity of 
Driuine Juſtices tor, as certain as: God is , {0 ccr- 
rain is it, that He 1s juſt : and fince it doth evi- 
dently conſiſt with the merhod of Gods juſtice , 


that it (hould be well with Good men, and ill - 


with evil menz and we do not obſerve Good and 
Evil to be accordingly diſtribured jn rhis life, bur 
rather the contrary 3 Good men generally being 
even overwhelmed with afflictions, and wicked 
men as-generally (wimming 1m pleaſures:.Ir fol- 
lows, that there muſt be another life , wherein 
Virtue is to receive its reward, and Vice its 
puniſhment. And, if it were otherwile,the gar2s 
of Picty would be (hut up, and thoſe of Impicty 
opencd; all Religion be ſubverred,all honeſty de- 
ſtroyed, and all Human Society diflolved, 


Lucretins. 


It this Reaſon be concluſive, as to Men , me- 
thinks, it ſhould be no lefſe concluſive concern- 
ing Beaſts alſo, For, why ſhould the harmleſſc 
and patient ſheep be worricd by the noxious and 
bloody Wolf > Or the innocent Dove become a 
prey to the greedy Falcon > and no ſtate remain 
attcr death , for the reward of the ſufferings of 
the one, and puniſhment of the cruelty of the 0- 
ther > How can this confſilh I pray, with the mc- 
thod of Divine juſtice : All Animals being the 
Creatures of God, as well as Men; and ( for 
ought 
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ought we know } as much - the ſubjeas. of his. 
Providence and Juſtice. : 


A thanafius. 


Foraſmuch as ot all Animals, Mer only are 
capable of knowing, revering, worthiping and 
{crving God; it 1s manifeſt, thar They are as the 
principal care of his Providence; ſo the only Ob- 
je& of his Juſtice. And though this be ſufficient , 
yet I ſhall add two other Reaſons of weight and 
evidence enough to exclude the pretence of 
Brutes to a concernment in juſtice divine. Theone 
is,that among men in Socleties,there is a mutual 
Communion, ſuch as cannot be inſtituted among 
Beaſts, in regard they want reaſon to undetitand 


the benefit of ſuch Communion : And, that by 


this common compatt, men'are obliged ro do 
good and not harm each to other, living in that 
communion z bur Beaſts are not reciprocally ob- 
liged by any compa&t , and ſo arc incapable of 
doing or ſuffcring injury ( rightly fo called ) one 
from another. And, theretore,!the a&tions of 
Men one towards another , belong to the cogni- 
zance of Gods ſpecial Providence; bur not the 
actions of Beaſts. The other is, that it is Natures 
own inſtitution,that ſome Brute Animals ſhould 
be Carnivorous, ſome feed upon Herbs, ſome 
upon fruits, &c, and ſo ſucti as are Carnivorous 
muſt deſtroy othcr weaker Animals; or elfe they 
cannot ſubſiſt, To riicfe, it you pleaſe, you may 
add alſo a third conſideration , which is, that 
Man hath ſentiments of a itate after death, and 
dclires to be happy in-that ſtaic, and - ſeems 
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£conyulftat thefcar of Ye contrary : But,Beaſts 
have nofuch thoughrs, ho ſuch deſires, no{uch 
fear ;z1o0 that it is no wonder, that rhe provident 
Juſtice of -Sod doth diſtribute Rewards and 
Puniſhments to Men, and to no other of his 
Creatures, Fa 


Lucyetius. 


As to. this laſt Conſideration; is it not poſli- 
ble, that Men, caſting about tor various devices 
and imaginations to palliate and {weeren the 
ſowreneſle of their Miſeries, in this life, may 
bave both invented this comfortable opinion 
o fa ſtate of furure Immorrtality; and introduced 
the ſuppoſition of this provident juſtice of God, 
relating only ro mens ations, on purpole to ſup- 
port it 5 when other Animals , being deſtitute of 
the like uſe of reaſon, could have no ſuch 
conceipt 2 


A thanaſtas. 


Impoſſible; becauſe the opinion of Immorta- 
liry was before ary fenfe of Miſcry , and elder 
than all Memory 3 and as it caine into mens 
minds, at firſt , upon more weighty conſiderati- 
ons, than any temporal concernment : fo muſt ir 
have been , as ſoon as there were men to enter. 
rain it. VVizerctore, as it is true , thatmen who 
live in miſery , do more frequently fix their 
thoughts upon Immortality, than thoſe who live 
in happineſle: So is it cqually true, that not onl 
miſerable, bur many ot the moſt proſperous _ 
flouriſhing perions 1n the World , doneverthe- 
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lefſe contemn the deligtits and pleaſures of this 
tranfirory and umbraril life, * and account ir the 
only ſatisfatory and comfortable entertainment 
of their thoughts;to be conſtantly meditating up- 
on that ſtare of Immortality, which ſhall receive 
them, when all the pageant pleaſuresot rhe pre- 
ſent life ſhall be- vaniſhed away and come to 
not hing. 


Lucretius. 


Bur, is not Virrue, on one fide, a ſufficient rc- 
compence to it ſelf > and Vice, on the other, a 
ſufficient puniſhment to ir {elf > and ſuch, than 
which no Executioner can inflit a more grie- 
vous and horrid > Vhart need, therctore , of ary 
{ſuch ſtate to come, untill which the reward of 
Vircuc, and puniſhment of Vice , 1s imagined to 
be defcrrcd > 


Athanaſius, + 


Thar virtue is not a ſufficient recompence to 
itſelf, may be naturally colle&ed from hence; 
that all virtuous perſons have an eye of AﬀeCti- 
on conſtantly levelled at ſomewhat beyond ir. 
For, though the Storcks affected this high-ſtraind 
expreſſion of the exceeding amiablenels of vir- 
rue 3 yet could they never per{wade themſclves, 
or others , but that Glory and Honour, at leaſt, 
were lookt upon, as the Conſequents of Virtue : 
nor can it be affirmed, that Glory doth alwayes 
ſeek our and court virtue, of its owne accords 
®rasmuch as really thoſe perſons were ever the 
moſt covetuous of Glory, who have .pretended 

| the 
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the :moſt to decline and avoid.it. Yea; the moſt 
Heroical among the Ancients ſeem, tg have pro- 
poſed Glory , and not barely Virtugzlelf, as the 
guerdon of their moſt difhicult enterpriſes and 
archeivemcn's ; which Creero fully expreſſerh/ 
(pro Milore) in theſe elegant words Ex omubas * 
premis Uniutis, ampliſimum eſt premium Glorta,, | 

ue vite breutatem poſteritatis memoria conſolatur ; | 

-& (pro Arch.) nullam wirtus aliam mercedem lato- 
rum , periculoramque deſicera*, preter banc Lauais | 
& Glorte 3 qua detrafia, quid 4 in hi tam exiguo 
Ut curriculs, @ tam breci, quod tantis nos tn labo- 
ribus exerceamus2 Tadd, that according to this t 
drie and uncomfortable Icflon of the Stoicks , a | 
Prince would be unjuſtro expe& honour from his 
ſubjeRs,for his prudent and happy government ; 
a ſouldicr unrcaſonable , in hoping for any re- 
compence for his valour and wounds ; an Artiſt 
worthy of blame in demanding a valuable price 
for an excellent picce of work 3a Phyſician un- 
conſcionable, in recciving a fee for a Cure, and 
the like : For if virtue, or the doing of 4 good 
action be a competent reward to its {elf ; it muſt 
be (as I ſay) manifeſt injuſtice ro require or re- 
ccive any other. The ſame likewiſe may be ſaid 
of Vice. For, no man , that doth an ill ation , 


' fcars only leaſt that ill ſhould rorment him: but 
| fcars ſomthing beyond it , And conſequent upon 
| it, as infamy, impriſonment, torture and death. 
| And theſe , truly , are. more congruous puniſh- 
ments for vice, than vice itſelf; otherwiſe all 


Lawes would be unjuſt , that inflit them, We 
may conclude , thereforc, that fince virtue doth; 
frequently] 
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frequencly want itsdue reward, inthis lifes and 
vice #$8frequently oe wirhoir its: due puiſh- 
ment :#fellowes, tit after death , there is to 
ſucceed a certain immortal ftate , 1n waich both 
ſhall receive their due, | 


ILY 2 


Lacyertas, RT | 

"Granting all rhis robe neceſſary , in reſpe3 of 
Juftice Divine ; yer I can ſee no neceſſity , why 
the Rewards of the Virtuous, and Puniſhment 
of the Vicious; ſhould be Eternal. For, noHu- 
man ation, though highly good-and commen-. 
dable, can yet be {o meritortous, as to deferve 
an Eternal recompence from Sod : as , on the 
other ſide , no ation, thongh ſuperlarively cri- 
minal' and dereſtable, tan yet beifo bad, as to re- 
quire an everlaſting puniſhment; becauſe neither 
the one, nor the other is any thing bur natural, 
tranſitory, and definite , and ſo can hold no pro- 
portion to what is infiaite. 


Athanaſias. 

Though a Good adtion, and {o Virtue and 
Honeſty , conſidered Phyſically , be but a ſlender 
thmg+ yer, becauſe the worth or Merit of it is to 
be eftirhated according to the rule of Moralpty , 
it comes 'to be of 'ſuch excellency , as thar the 
Doer thereof, freely and upon ele&tion endea- 
vouring to compoſe and regulate himſelf, by tie 
beſt rales preſcribed;and ſo ennobling lus ations 
wittr div me periedtion, as'munch as the frailty of 
His nature will permit3 may in juſtice hope for 
a reward proportionable 7,e. an Eminent , and 

| Divine 
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Divirſe one, fuch ro which rhe Soul;by* its athe- 
tent apperice and rendency ,'dorh - continually 
aſpire, And this reward cantor be other but 
Everlaſting zbecauſc, it it were only Temporal 
and Finite, it could nor-de{erve rhe name of a re- 
ward, inſomuch-as the Fear of being once, depri- 
' ved of itagain, thoughafrer many myriads of 
years, wonld deſtroy the pleaſure of enjoying it. 
And the like' may be faid of the perperuity of 
Punifhments due to vicious perſons fo that there 
is no ſuch diſproportion as you furmiſe,! © ' 
And here, it you pleaſe, let usfer bonnds ro 
our Debate concerning the Immorrtaliry of that 
noble Eſſence, the Human Soul. For having run 
over the principal Phy#cat Arguments, that arite 
from the Opeyatzoss of the Soul, aſwell in'Volreeor9, 
as Intellefron, and alfo from the Nature and 'fz1- 
verſality of her 0/ jeits; and added rhereunto other 
Moral Confiderations, of high importance, in or- 
der to the Conviction of this moſt comfortable 
and ſacred Truth, whoſe Afſcreton, in obedience 
to your yeſterdayes commands , 1 afſumed upon 
myſelf: I find the clue of all my Notions andCol- 
leftions concerning this ſublime ſubje&, now 
wholly unravelled. Nor, after my ſolution of all 
your Scruples and Obje&tions ,doth any thing re- 
main for me longer to exerciſe your patience 
withall, but only. that I beg of you both your for- 
giveneſs,in thatI have rhus long abuſed it alrca- 
dy3 and that I render my thanks to you Lucreteus, 
for the advantage you were pleaf'd to give me , 
by your molt !1nyentous and learned Oppoſition , 
as you ſaw occaiton,in the proceſs of my — 
es 
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ſes 3 and to-you, {ſodicaſtes, for your moſt impar- 
tlal and judicious, turning the ſcales on the fide 
of truth, as often as L «cretius thought,or ſeemed 
to think them equilibrated betwixt his reaſons 
and mine, 


Iſodicaftes, 

It I have been ſo happy, eAtharaſrus,as to judge 
according to truth; I aſſure you, it-was the clear- 
neſs of. your Reaſonings alone , that gave me 
light ſo tp do: and therctore, inſtcad of that 
Forgiveneſs of your cxcrciſe of my patience, (as 
you call it) which your modeſty makes you re« 
quire of me; I muſt return you infinite thanks , 
tor your ſo fully compenſating my patience and 
attention with ſuch ſatisfaCtion, as greater ought 
not to be expected, concerning an argument ot ſo 
much abſtrutity and difficulty, as this whereupon 
you have diſtourſed, And for Lycretius, I think 
it now time for him , to lay aſide his diſguiſe of | 
a Contrary opinion which he pur on only to cx- 
periment the ſtrength of your Allegations ; for 
I muſt declare, that in my judgement ( which 
yct I doe- not take to be deflplcive he hath been 
roo weak for you, in all the paſſages of thfis con- 
teſt 3 yer rather from the weaknels of the Cauſe 
he undertook, than from any want of {kill in 
himſelt ro manage it to the utmoſt of its merit. 


Lucre:tus. 


We have yet an hour good , before ſupper 
Lime; and you were boti pleaſed to devote tits 
whole Evening to this particular Duvermiſc- 

ment z 
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ment: And therefore, if Athanaſius be not tired 
with ſpeaking, nor you, [ſodicaftes, with hearing; 
let me beſcech you to continue your places a Jic- 
tle longer, while I propoſe fome cerrain Ob- 
je&ions, long ſince made by Eprcurus and ſome 
of my Fellow-Diſciples , againit the Immorra- 
liry of Mans Soul. For, until Athanaſius hath per- 
fealy refuted them altozit hethinks to Triumph, 
ir will be bcfore he hath compleared his 
Victory. | 


Athanaſius, 

You are apolitick Enemy, Lucretras, it ſeem: ; 
like experienced Generals, you place your chict- 
eſt ſtrength in a Reſerve. But, come, draw up the 
remainder of your forces; I doubt not of as good 
ſucceſſe in the ſecond charge , as I have had in 


the firſt, 


TIſodicaſtes. 

But, pray, Gentlemen , let me conjure you 
bothznor ro extend your Contract , beyond cight 
a clocks for, at that hour , I have appointed my 
Cook to furniſh us with a ſhort repait; and my 
Wartch ſaith, it is almoſt ſeven already, 


Lutrettus, 

Lefſe than an hour will conclude our quarrel, 
I promiſe you, 1ſod:caſtes : bur leſt we loje time 
in preparatory circumſtances,l immediately ad- 
drefle to the propoſal of my intended Of jetttozs, 
which have alwaics hitacrto been accounted of 
. of momenr. 
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The Firſt is this, that the Soul is generated , 
grows up to maturity,then again declines,grows 
old, and at length wholly decates, together with 
the body: So thar, if that Axiome be truce , gquic- 
quid natum eſt, poſſi interrre , the Soul being pro- 
duced, muſt be ſubjc& ro diflolution, 


Athanaſius. 

This Argument liath two parts the one ſup- 
poſing, thar the Soul ts Generated : The other , 
that it grows old'and languid, and decaics, as 
the body doth; and therefore I ſhall divide my 
Anſwer accordingly. To the Fryſt part I reply , 
that that Axiome,quicquid vatum eſt, poſſit interive, 
is true indeed concerning all things Corporeal 
and Compoundz but not concerning things 1z- 
corporeal and Simple, ſuch as I have already de- 
monſtrated the Soul to be : ſo that the Produdti: 
on of the Soul:doth not neceſfitate her Diſſfolu- 
biliry. That Incorporcal Natures are incapable of 
deſtruction, I have formerly deduced from their 
want of parts into which they might be diſfol- 
ved; all exſolubility conſiſting wholly in Parti. 
bility. And , that Simple Natures are likewiſe 
incorruptible, is manifeſt even from hence , that 
the General and Firſt Matter , though Corpore- 
al and produced from _ by God at firſt, 
doth perſevere the very ſame for ever. So thar 
Diſſolubiliry belonging neither to Incorporiety, 
nor Simplicity; it is purcly conſequent , that the 
Soul, which is an eflence Incorporcal and Sim- 
ple, cannot be obnoxious to Diſſolution. AMd as 


ro the Produfion of it, though it be not calic for 
| us 
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ys ( eſpecially ar the firſt thought ) to conceive 
how-ar Incorporeal can be produced , with- 
out perfe@ creation, from which we have good 
caule to believe that God long fince defiſted; yer 
that the Soul is produced , we have the per{ſwa- 
ſion of ſundry good reaſons: As if it were impro- 
duR, or cternal 2 parte ante, it would and muſt 
be fo, either as Coherent by it ſelf, and a ſub- 
ſtance ſcjoyned or ſevered trom all other things 3 
oras a part adhzrent to another , and deduced 
from that other, when it is induced into the bo- 
dy. Bur, that it is not a ſubſtance cohzrent per ſe 
& ab ete7n0, may be inferred from hence , that 
chere is remaining in us no memory of any ſuch 
cternal ſtate; that the Univerſity of things. would 
want beginning, and ſo could have neither Au- 
thor, nor Governour , which is monſtrous and 
abſurd, as I have demonſtrated in ny Book a- 
ainſt Atherſms3 that if Men had been Hom all 
rernity, they muſt have been Infinite, and ſo 
either there muſt have been an infinite multi- 
rude of Souls, before all excogitable time, or 
the ſame numerical Souls muſt have , by tranſ- 
migration, been inſervient to, or informed {uc- 
ceſhvely, not only-many, bur infinite perſons 3 
when yet it 1s redlugnane. that there ſhould be an 
infinite number ( leſt therein ſhould be admit- 
ted as many Binaries, Denaries, Millenaries , 
@c.as Unities : and ſo ſomthing be allowed 
more infinite than an infinite, which is abſurd ) 
And that our Souls were formerly in other men , 
who lived before us, we have no monument, no 
gecord, bur thoſe Fable s of Pythagoras , Empede- 
X 2 
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cles, and the like. And, that it is not a Particle 
delumed from another incorporeal , is demon- 
ſtrable from hence, that an Incorporcal is unca- 
pable of diviſion into parts: Which reaſon is ſo 
plain and obvious,thatI cannot bur wonder that 
Plato, having aſſerted God to be a Mind Diuine 
and Iicorporeal , ſhould neverthelefle contradict 
himſelf in affirming, that Mans Soul' was 4 Par- 
ticle taken (rom the ſubſtance of God himſelf; or how 
ne could imagine the Soul to be Inexſoluble, 
which he thought a parr of an ex(oluble nature. 
Wherefore, ſceing the Soul cannot poſſibly be 
Improdud, cither of theſe two waies ( and cer- 
tainly there can be no other ) it muſt of neceſſity 
be Produf , whatioever the Manner of its Pro- 
duction be. And here I might ( as I ſuppoſe you 
expect I ſhould ) take occaſion to engulph my | 
. {elf in that bottomleſle Sea of Difhculties , con- | 
ccrning the Original and Extraduction of Mans 
zoul5 bur being digrefſive from my. preſent 
Theme, and ſuch whereof I am not yet ableto 
glve any other account, than what you have met 
with,inSenrertus, Harity,and other modern Phy- 
{1cians, who have morc cxprelly addided them- 
iclves ro enquire intothe myſteries of Genera- 
tion 3 Ithink it prudence to wave the opportu- | 
nity, Oaly thus much I may adventure to ay , ; 
and it is pertinent to my buſineſlc *in hand, thar | 
the Production of the Soul cannot be from Mat- 
ter, becauſe ſhe is her ſelf Immaterial ; nor from | 
an Incorporeal,by way of de{umption or parrtiti- 
on, becaute Incorporicty and Diviſibility are in-. 
compatible : So that they are not altogether de- 
ſtitute 
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ſtitute of reaſon, who conceive thar it is produ- 
ced ex Nibulo, and by ſuch a Cauſe, whole pow- 
cr is immenſe, and-fuperior to all the Energy of 
of Nature, which muſt be God , the Author of 
Nature, But, however it is plain, that though it 
hath its beginning and origine rogether with 
the body; yer being Incorporeal, it is not capable 
of periſhing together with it, as you would con- 
clude. And thus much for the F:rft part of your 
Argument. 

As for the Remainder of itz to that Ariſtotle 
hath long ſince provided an Anſwer to my hand, 
in the fourth Chapter of his firſk Book de Auima, 

' whichis a Text very appoſite , and memorable 
( however .it either import a Contradidtion in 
the Author himſelf, or = capable of their 1n- 
terpretation , who alleage himasa defendant 
of the Mortality of the Soul ) and therefore I 
ſhall recite it. [nnaſc: autem Intellefus videtur, 
& ſubſtantia quedam eſſe, nec corrumpt 5 nam ſi cor- 
rumperetur quidem , 1d maxaime fteret ab hebetatione 
{lla, que ti ſeneftute contingit: nunc autem ves per- 
71de fit ac an pſiſmet ſenuſuumirſtramentis, St enim 
Serex oculum juvemlem reciperet , non ſecus 
ac 1pſe juvents waderet, Unde & ſeneftus non ex eo 
eſt, quod quidquam paſſa Anima ſit; ſed quod ſimile 
al:quid, ac 1n ebrieta.e morbiſque eventat : ipſaque 
intell;gends & contempland! funtito propter aliquid 
alud 1uterius corruptum marceſcit, cum ipſum 1#- 
terim, cujus eft , paſſi.nis expers maneat, Which 
words conſidered, we have good reaſon to 
affirm, that all that change, which the Epicure- 
az would have to be in the Rational Soul , or 
Mind, 
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Mind, during the growth of the body in youth , 
and decay of it in old age;doth not proceed from 
any mutation in the Soul irſclf , but in ſome 0- 
ther interior thing diftin& from ir, as the Imagi- 
nation, or Organ of the Common Senſe, the 
Brain, which being well or il] affe&ed, the Soul 
it ſelf ſuffereth no whit at all, but only the Fun- 
Rions of it flouriſh or decay accordingly. For , 
fince the Intelle& 1s enſhrined in the body , for 
only this end , that ir might colle& rhe Know- 
ledge of things, by che interceſhon of the Phan- 
ſy, into which the images of things are convey- 
cd through the Senſes; and thar in order to its 
reaſoning concerning them , it might receive 


hines from thoſe images , which reſiding in the 


.. Phanſy, are therefore ( as we have ſaid ) called 


Phantaſms: hence is it, that the Soul, in the be- 
ginning of its age, or during Childhood , doth 
reaſon bur little, becauſe it hath then but 
tew images or phantaſms tn ſtore, from which ir 
might take occaſion of compoſing diſcourſcs:bur, 
in proceſle of time , ir comes to ratiocinate more 
copioufly and perte&aly, as having then both 
more,and more clcar and ordinate Phantaſms ; 
and laſtly indecrepite old age, it again falls to 
reafon bur lirtle and brokenly, becauſe , by rea- 
ſon of the drinefle of the brain , the Phantaſms 
are cheneither wholly, or forthe moſt part ob- 
litcrated, and thoſe few thatremain, arc repre- 
ſented both obſcurely and perturbedly. So thar 
( as Ariſtotle faith) if ir were poſſible to give an 
old man nou Eye, and a young Imagination; 
his Soul would ſoon declare,by exquiſite _— 
an 


and quick reaſoning, that it was notſhe , that 
had grown old, bur her Organs ; and that ſhe is 
capable of no more change from the impairment 
ot the body by old age, than is uſually obſerved 
to ariſe ( pro tempore) from a fit of drunkennefle , 
or lome {ifcaſe of the brain, For , as when rhe 
malignity of the Spirits of Wine is overcome by 
ſleep, and C_ by ſweats or the violence of 
a diſcalc po — the brain, or ſear of reaſon, 
15 abatedza man doth no longer ſuffer a delirium, 
bur returns to the clear uſe of his reaſoning Fa- 
culty, as before his head was diſordered : So, if 
the Brain and Phanſy were youthfully affeted 
in an old man, the Soul would no longer ſeem to 
doat,but reaſon as perfe&ly as ever betore in the 
vigour and flouriſhing ſtate of youth. From 
whence ir is evident , that whatever of change 
men have thought to be in the Soul, by reaſon of 
that great decay generally attending old age ; ts 
not rcally in the Soul , but only in the Imagina- 
tion, and the Organ hn which is not ſo 
well diſpoied, as in the vigour of life. And this 
_ be conveniently explained by the fimili- 
tude of a Scribe , who cannot write fo -{ſmoorh 
and fine a hand, with an old and blunted pen, as 
with anew and (harpone : Bur the ching 1s of it 
ſelf roo clear, to need the illuſtration of Compa. 
riſons. - And this may ſuffice ro diflolve your 

mighty Argument objected. | 


Lucretius. | 

My SECOND Argument is deſumed from 
hence, that the Soul is not only diftempered and 
mil- 
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miſaffeced with diſcaſes of her owne, but infe&t- 
edand rouch't allo by thoſe of the body : and 
what is capable of diſeaſe or miſaffeQion, cither 
protopathucally , or ſympathically, is doubtleſs 
capable of diſſolution. This you may remember, 
was long ſince urged by Panetius of Epicurus (<&5 
for, Cicero(primo T uſcul.) ſpeaking of him , ſaith ; 
alteram autem rationem affert, nihil eſſe quod doleat , 
quin id egrum eſſe quoque pſſit : god autem in mor - 
bum cadat, 1d etiam interitarum ; dolere autem eAnt- 
mos, ergo enam twuterire, 


Athanaſius. 


As for ſuch Diſcaſcs of the body , which you 
ſuppoſe extend to the diſcompoſure of the Soul , 
by way of ſympathy z as particulary the Phrenſy, 
Madneſle, Hypochondriacall Melancholy , the 
Lethargy, Hydrophobia, and others which work 
upon the brain, and perturb the Animal Facul- 
ties : the ſame Anſwer will ſerve to exempt the 
Soul from ſuffering any detriment from rhem , 
which T juſt now alleaged againſt her decay in 
old age. For, though 1n truth the Mind cannot 
excrclile its proper functions duely and rightly , 
in firs of Delirium, the Phrenſy,and the like; nor 
atall in Lerhargies , and Apoplexies : yet this 
ought not to be aſcribed to any depravation or 
change in the ſubſtance of the Mind itſclf , but 
only ro an indiſpoſition in the Phanſy and Ani- 
mal Organs. 

And, as for Paſlrons of Grief, Fear, Remorſe 
&<c. which are reputed the proper Diſcaſcs of 
the Mind ;.in the feſt place , we may _ 

nlwcr 


Anſwer concerning them,from the place of eA-” 
ftotle newly cited. For, he there ſubjoyns , Ame- 
res, odium, & alia , paſſonts eſſe non intellefis , ſed 
. Corporis ipſum habentts ;, eſſe enim ſorte Intelletium 
aliquid di utnum &F paſſioms expers, By which) his 
meaning is , that the proper Function of the In- 
relle&, is to underſtand and reaſon (though he 
was plcaſed to reckon Cogitation among the 
Paſſions) and that all Paſhons belong to the 
Appetite either Concupiſcible or Iraſcible, 
which is a Corporcal Faculty, For , thougn 
Paſſion be poſterior ro Cognition, and dependent 
thereupon 3 ſo that it may ſcem to be received in 
the ſubje&,ro which Cognition doth belong, that 
is to the Min4 : nevertheleſs, becauſe the Mind , 
while reſident in the body, doth make uſc of cor- 
porcal I rages pre-admitrted into the Imagina- 
tion ; and in the mean while the Phanly, in 1ma- 
gining what things are, doth co-operate together 
with the Mind , and the motion of the Corpore- 
al or Senfitive Faculty followeth after the per- 
ception of objects by the Phanſy; thence it comes, 
that the whole Commotion, or Paſhon doth be- 
| longto the Appetite and Body, the Mind all that 
; while remain tree and unmoved , aiter the ſame 
manner, as a Maſter and ſervant tiavelling toge= 
ther, the ſervant carr es the burden, and rhe 
Maſter goes light and frce, and unconcerned in 
the weight and trouble thercot. Bur, foraſmuch 
as we muſt admit a certain Appetite properly 
competent to the Soul irſclt , viz, the Rational 
Appetite (from the name of its ation, uſually 
dcnominatcd the Vill ) by which we find our- 

"TM {elvcs 
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ſelves ſecretly inclined and carried towards 
things Honeſt and Divine, and which ought to. 
remain in the Soul even after death, ſince it muſt 
then be ſenſible either of pleaſure in the ſtate of 
felicity , or of pain in the ſtate of miſcry : there- 
forc, I confeſs, we cannot deny but there are ſome 
certain Motions in the Soul itſelf , which in re-. 
ſpec of the analogy they ſeem to hold to thoſe 
of the ſenſual or Corporeal Appetite, and thar 
we cannot otherwiſe expreſs them , may well 
enough be called Paſſions, yet thelc are not to be 
conceived toariſe from any dilatation, compreſ= 
ſion, {olution of continuity , and the like violent 
motions, that might adferr any harme or detri- 
ment to the ſubſtance of the Sou]. Nor, indeed , 
ought this to ſecm ſtrange or difficult, in a thing 
that is Incorporeal ; ſince even among Corpore- 
als, we obl{erve {ome , that have a ſubſtance un- 
altcrable, and ſo inconſumable, by the moſt vio- 
lent motions in Nature , as Gold, Amianthus , 
and the like ; and that eAvriſtotle makes the ſub- 
ſtance of Heavenly bodies, ſuch as that it cannot 
be altered, a_ or diſſolved by the heat of the 
Sun, as all ſublunary bodies are. 


Lucretius, 


What think you then, «Athanaſius , of Drun- 
keneſs, wherein both the Rational Faculty is 
highly perturbed , and the Motive as muchen- 
feebled : neither of which could be , if the Soul 
did not ſuffer from the violence of the winez and 
what 15 capable of ſuffering ſuch damage from 
external cauſes , cannot be incapable of total! 


diflolution 


diſfolution from the ſame, in caſe their force 


and a&ivity become more intenſe, Therefore 
the ſoul 1s Mortal. 


eAthanaſias. 


_ Why,traly, Ithink this Argument as lightand 
trivial as your former,and that the ſame ſolution 
will ferve to both, For, it is not the Mind,which 
is overwhelmed with the deluge of Wine,but the 
brain and ſcar or inſtrument of the Phanly , 
whoſe images being beclouded and confuſed by 
the fumes or ſpirits of the wine, brought chither 
by the arteries; it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould 
make ule of them with that clearneſs and diſtin- 
ction, as when they were pure and in order, 
And, as forthat general weakneſs , which re- 
maines for a while after the drunken fit is over, 
in all the members of the body ; this is not to be 
referred to the Mind neither, but to the Motive- 
Faculty, whoſe inſtruments, and principally the 
Nerves, are then mifaffe&ed, and in a manner 
relaxed, fo as they become indiſpoſcd to the re- 
g1ment of the Mind, 

The beſt Luteniſt in the world, you know,can- 
not play a tune upon a Lute, whoſe ſtrings are 
relaxed by moiftute, or otherwiſc altered from 


their requifite temper : and yet his $kill in mu-_ 


Iick never a whit the leſs : why then ſhould you 
conceive, that the foul ſhould be able ro conſerve 
the harmony of voluntary motions in the ſincwes, 
mulcles, and members of the body, when the re- 
quiſite renour of thoſe her inſtruments is de- 
praved, by the ſtupefactive and relaxing force of 

S -Þ the 
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the Wine, drank in excefſe > The Members of 
che body are fit inſtruments to execute the mo- 
tions by the Soul impreſſed upon them 5 bur 
when they are ſurrounded with the malignant 
and Narcotical vapours of Wine , and ghereby 
relaxed or oppreſſed ; they become uncapable of 
the Souls mandates and government , till thoſe 
vapours being again diſcuſſed, they have recove- 
red their natural temper , and due diſpoficion : 
and yet the Soul itſelf all that while remain 
vigorous and ſtrong , as in Sobricty ;/ contrary 
to what this your BBjection {uppoſcth. 


Lucretius. 


Since you ſo caſily expede your ſclf fromthe 
Objc&ions drawn from Diſcaſes , and Ebriety ; 
I ſhall urge you with one,thar ſeems more tough 
and knotty, and that is this. As the Body, fo al- 
forthe Soul or Mind is capable of being cured or 
refified by the Art of Medicine; and if fo, there 
mult be either an addition to, or a detraion of 
fomwhat from the Soul 5 Phyſick being a De- 
traction of what is ſuperfluous, and an addition 
of what is deficient in mans Nature: And there- 
fore the Soul, being capable of addition and de- 
traction, 1s capable likewiſc 'of deſtruction. 


Athanaſius. 


Alas, Lucretius , this is ſtill a branch of the 
ſame ſtock; and to it I may eaſily accommodate 
an Anſwer , out of what I even now replicd ro 
.your 
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your inppores {ympathy of the Soul with the 
body+in ſome Diteates. For, albeit, it be moſt 
true, that by Hellebor and other Antimelancho- 
lical remedies, we Phylicians ufually cure Mad- 
neſle, called /»ſanta, and Amentia, Unſoundneſs 
or Diſtraction of the Mind: Yet 1s it as true, that 
; this Cure is wrought only upon the brain, or 
ſcar of the Imagination, which being purged of 
| chat aduſt and blackiſh humour,which oppreſſed 
ic, and altcred from the diſtemper therein cau- 
| ſed by the noxious and intoxicating qualitics of 
that humour; the Mind doth ſoon return to per- 
form all irs proper Functions as regularly and 
exactly, as at any time before the patient was 
invaded with that y19e0 of his brain, and 
depravation of his Phanſy. So that, as when a 
man go's haulting , becauſe one of his ſhooes 1s 
higher than the other, we may well cnough ſay , 

that man doth haulx, though all the Jon, of his 
haulting be only the incquality of his ſhooes ; 
and to make him go right again, there needs no | 
more, but ro moke his thooes equally high: So, wy 
when a man hauls, as it were, in his Reaſon, or 
fails in the evenneſſe and decorum of his Diſ- 
courſe 3 we may ſay, that man is Unſound or 
lame in his Mind,though that unſoundnefle con- 
ſiſt only in his Brain or Imagination, and to re- 
ſtore him to the right and becomming manage 
of his reaſon, there necds no more,but to reQity 
his Phanſy or Brain, in whoſe preternatural di- 
ſtemper alone his madneſle doth conſiſt, 

Again, foraſmuch as there are ( as it were 
lome 
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ſome certain diſcaſes peculiar _ to the Mind, 
at leſt in that Mctapnorical fenfe,l have already 
explained:And that thefe depravities, commonly 
called Diſeaſes of the Mind, are capable ot cure 
by, that which is truly the Phyfick of the Mind , 
Uz, Moral Philoſophy : Theretore onght we ta 
concelve, that as the Mind is ſubject to choſe its 
Aﬀec&ions , without any the leaft detriment or 
alteration of its ſubſtance ; ſo alſo may ir be cu- 
red of them again, without any alteration, ad- 
dition, or detraCtion ſubſtantial. For, fince the 
Diſcaſes of the Mind are nothing elſe but cer- 
rain'Etill or witious Habits, contradted by cu- 
ſtom; and thoſe Habits arc nothing elſe but cer- 
| tain Modes or Manners of its ſtanding affefed to 
ſuch or ſuch objc&s: Thence comes it, that thoſe 
Vicious Habits may be ſenſibly expelled by the 
induction of contrary Havits., that is of Virtu- 


ous ones; like as a Crooked ſtaffe may be made +: 


ſtreight, only by bowing it the contrary way, 
And though no {imilitude be cxatly congruous 
in this caſe, becauſe the Aﬀe&tions of Corpore- 
al Natures hold no correſpondence with thoſe 
of Incorporcals : Yet I chooſe to make uſe of 
this, of the rectification of a crooked ſtaff , be- 
cauſe the Crookednefle of the ftaff doth in ſome 
ſort repreſent the Curvity of a Mind mifaffe&- 
edby vicious Habits; and the Reftirude of a 
ſtaff., equally rcprefent that Rightneſle of the 
Mind, which is acknowledged in the Soveratgh- 
ty and Habit of Virtue, And rhus you ſee ', thar 


the Curability of the Mind by the 36 
| 4 LO” 
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. Morality , doth not import its diſfolubility, as 
you infcr, but rather the Contrary 3 for no Mo- 
ral precept can be applied to, or work upon a 
Corporcal or Diſloluble cſlence, 


Lucrettus, 


From Diſcaſes and Remedies both of Body 
and Mind, let us have recourſe to Death , and 
ſee it from rhe manner of its Tyranny we can 
raiſe an Objection or two againſt your opinion 
of the Souls being naturally exempted from the 
ſame. It is obſerved, that Men generally dic 
Membrattmy limb after limb , death advancing 
by ſenſible degrees from the extrcam parts te 
the Central and more noble: as if the Soul were 
not a ſubſtance intirely colle&ted into it felt, 
or reſident in any one particular place of, the 
body ( as you ſcem to conceive ) but diffuſed and 
ſcatter'd in ſeveral pieces, and ſo ſubject to difſi- 
pation part after part, 


Athanaſius. 


The Solution of this is far from being difficulr. , 
For, conceiving the ſoul , as Incorporcal, to be 
diffuſed through the whole body, not by Exten- 
ſion of bulk, but by Repl:ication,or (as the Schools 
ſpcak) by poſitron of the ſame Entity 12 each part of 
the body ; it is caſy to,underſtand , that the foul , 
when the RIES cold and mortified , 
doth then, indced, inſtantly ceaſe to be in them : 
yer 
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yet 15 not cut off picce-meal, or diminiſhed , and 
{o ſenſibly or gradually diſſipated,as you ſuppoſcz 
but the whole of it remains in ſo-much of the 
body, as yet continues warme , and perfuſed by 
the vital Heat , untill ceaſing longer to animate 
the principal ſcat or throne of its refidence (whe- 
ther the Brain , or Heart) it at length bid adieu 
to the whole, and withdraw itſclt intire and 
perfect. What I here ſay , of the Corſt:tution of 
the whole Soul ia the whole bed 'y, and the whole Soul tn: 
every part of the body , by way of Replication, or Po- 
ſition of the ſame Entity 18 divers places at the ſame. 
time; 15, I confels , Cd obicure, and the 
impertection of our knowledge in the affe&ions 
of Immatcriall natures, will hardly yon us 
to 1]luſtrate it - yet, leſt you ſhould think ir 
mecerly imaginary and ſophiſticall, I may aflerr 
the poſſibility and reaſonableneſs of it, by a 
ſimilitude of an zntentional ſpecies, or wiſihle 
Imaze 3 Which all men allow ſo to be diffuſed 
through the whole medium or ſpace , as that it 
is at the ſame time whole in cvery part of that 
ſpace : becauſe in, what part ſocver of the ſpace 
the eye of the ſpc&atrour be poſited , the whole 
Image is ſtill viſible therein. Now, it this man- 
ner of total diffuſion , without frattion or divi- 
ſion , be competent to the viſible ſpecies, which 
is Corporcal, as TI have amply proved in my 
Phyſiology, where I treated expreſly of the na- 
ture of Viſion: certainly it muft, with more 
realon , be competent to the Soul , which is In- 
corporeal. And as for what you obſcrve, of the 
gradual 
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radual encroachment of Dcath, and the fenſi- 
ble mortification of one limb after another , be- 
ginning at the feet and other extremities of the 
body, and creeping along to the heart; the rea- 
{on thereof is only this , that rhe Vital Heat or 
Flame, bcing almoſt cither ſuffocated by putre- 
faCQtion of the blood ( the only fewel by which 
it is maintained.) in Diſeaſes, or exhauſted by 
old age, gocs out, like a Lamp, by degrees; cea- 
{ing Bl ro enlivenor 1rradiate the parts that arc 
moſt remote from the Focus, or Heart, and then 
failing in its conſerving influence more and 
more, untill at length ſuffering a total extiaci- 
on in the Very Heart ( as it were tn the ſocket ) 
it leave tharalſo cold and livelefle.So that Death 
1s an extinCtion only of the Yital Flame , not of 
the Sout, which as Solomon calls it , 15s the bright- 
neſſe of the Everlaſting Light, the unſpotted mirrour. 
of the power of God, and the Image of bis Goadneſſe ? 
and betng but one, ſhe can do all things , and remain- 
ing in ber ſelf, ſhe maketh all things new. 
Lucrettus, | 

There is another Argument of rhe Soul's Mor- 
tality drawn from hence; that the Soul is as well 
a part of the Body, as the Eyc, Ear, or the other 
Scnſirive Organs : But theſe are no ſooner ſepa- 
rated from the whole, tha 1 they become incapa- 
ble of all Senſe ; And therefore the Soul , when 
once ſeparate from the Body , muſt likewiſe be- 
comedeſtitute of Sen{c, 

Athanaſius. 

The Mind or Soul cannot, without great im- 
propricty, be {aid to bera part of the Body, as the 
Eycs and Ears, and other Organs of Senſc = Z 

in{0- 
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inſomuch as theſe belong to the Integrality of 
the Body, and the Soul belongs to the 1ntegraltty 
of the Totum Compoſitum, and is the Eſſence or 
Form of Man: And the Soul, indeed, isin them 
all, and inall the reſt of the Body , but none of 
them is in the Soul. So that for this reaſon alone , 
you ought not to conceive a parity betwixt the | 
Soul and the Inſtruments of ſenſc,as to their in- 
capacity of Senſation , after their diviſion from 
the body: being the Soul is the. very Principle of 
Senſe, and the Organy can have no Senſation 
without Her. But, not to inſiſt upon this, I den 
the Soul to be a payt , as theinſtruments of ſenſe 
are; becauſe, otherwiſe than thoſe all are, ſhe is 
Incorporeal, and 1s to her {elf , and hath, both in 
her ſelf, and from het ſelf,the principle of all her 
ations and energy, which none of thoſe can pre. 
tend to, For, ſhe doth not borrow or derive Gow 
any other principle her power of Hnderſtanding 
orReaſoning,as theeye doth irs Faculty of ſccing, 
& the Ear its faculty of Hcaring:but hath it im- 
mediately and ſolely from her felf3 and there- 
fore it 1s no wonder, if the Eye or Ear, once dit- 
joyned from the body, can ſee, nor hear no long- 
cr, ©, but the Soul, when ſeparated from the 
body, can underſtand and Reaſon of and within 
her ſelt. 
Lucrettus, 

But , pray Sir, refle& a little upon this3 that 
the Soul and Body are mucually conneced and 
as it were United by fo necr a r. lation or Nece(- 
ſitude, as that look how the body, being once de- 
ſtirute of- thc foul , can no longer pertorme any 
vital Action : ſo ncither can thc toul, when _— 
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departed from the body, and mixt with the Acr? 
performe any a&ion vital , or Animal; unlcfs 
u pleaſe to give yourſelf the liberty of imagin- 
ing, that the doth then animate that part of Acr, 
in which ſhe doti: rake up her new lodging, and 
of that forme her ſelf inſtruments fit for the exe- 
cution ot her faculties, 
eAthanadſius, : 
However the Conjun&ion of the Soul and 
| bodybe very intimate z and the moſt part of vi- 
tal and Animal ations belong to the To:um Come 
poſttum, or whole Compoſition : yet from thence 
it doth not follow, that though the body be in- 
capable of any of thoſc a&ions, without the Soul; 
thcretore the incapacity is reciprocall, and the 
ſoul can doc no aftiqns, without the body ; be- 
cauſc the-foul is the Principle of life and aCtivi- 
ty to the body , but not the contrary. When 
we bchold a ſouldicr fighting with a fword or 
other weapon , we cannot julfly ſay, that when 
he is deprived of thoſe weapons , he can no lon- 
per ſtrike a blow : becauſe, though his weapons 
e gone, he hath ſtill his armes and hands, 
wherewith he can ſtrike, when and as often as 
he pleaſeth. So, when the Soul is every way 
provided of Members and Organs , as it were 
with a Panoplic or complete armour, and there- 
with performs ſeveral actions, vital, and Ani- 
mal; we cannot fay , that if once ir develt it- 
{elf of that armour, and become naked , it car 
no longer exexcile its proper functions of Intel- 
| leQtion and Ratiocination 3 becauſe , though the 
inſtruments, by the mediation whereot ſhe 
doth commonly underſtand and reaſon in the 
L 2 body, 
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body , be taken away , yet ſtill ſhe retains her 
Faculties, Nor will it be therefore neceſlary , 
thar when the ſoul is departed from the body , 
and breathed forth into the Aer (as you , with 
the vulgar, ſeem to conceive) that aer ſhould 
be thereby Animated ; becaulc it is cfſential ro 
it, then to act, z.e. tounderſtand and reaſon , 
without the mediation of any organs at all ; and 
neither in the acr, nor any other body whatever 
can the ſoul cither meet with , or create .choſe 
diſpoſitions , that are requiſite to vital informa- 
tion. This Compariſon, I have here made be- 
wwixt the Soul and a Souldier, 1s I contel(s incon- 
gruqus, as to the point of /zformatzos ; yet it 
holds with conveniency enough, as to the point 
of Operation (and your queſtion doth chicfly con- 
cerne that) : the weapons of the fouldier are as 
much dead and uſeleſs inſtruments , without 
the hands, that are to manage them, as the 
members of the body are withont the Soul 3and 
as theſe are Animated by the foul , ſo are thoſe 
in amanncr, Animated by the hands of the Soul- 
dicr. And this may be extended allo to the ſo- 
lution of that ſo famous an Objc&ion of Ari- 
ftotle (1. de Anim. 8.) where he ſaith ; Eſſe qurdem 
Aiutmam ſeparabil-m, ſt aliquam funilionem habeat , 
quam ſine corpore exerceat, vc. Intelletionem, que 
eſt ipſius maxime propria, ſi modo ea queptam Ima-. 
ginatio ron ſit , aut ſine Imaginanione fiat : _ 
autem eſt, eum , qut ſpeculatur , ſpecular: ſimul alt- 
quod phaitaſmas Ergo &c, © The ſoul 1s to be 
« accounted ſeparable, if it hath any tunQion , 
& which it can exerciſe without the body , 
& namely Intcllc&tion , provided that be not a 
© CCt= 
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« certain kind of Imagination , or can be perfor- 
« med without Imagination : but experience 
« reſtifieth, that no man can ſpeculate,or under- 
«ſtand , without Phantaſms 3 and therefore ir 
& is not likely, that the ſoul is a diſtin ſubſtance 
<« and ſeparable from the body, For, the ground 
hereof is falſe , viz that there rs 0 [atellefion, but 
what is either arvect Imagination , or done by Imant- 
nation; as we have formerly proved; and that 
with no ſparing hand , ſo that we need not here 
repeat it. Nor had I here remembred this. Ar- 

ument of Az:ſtotle, bur that this you now urge 
15 very nccr of kin rhereunto, as, to its force and 
importance, and ſo put me in mind of itafreſh, 
Lucyetius. 

An Erghth Objc&ion may be made from hence; 
that the Soul being once expired , the body ſoon 
corrupts , ſtinks, and reſolves to duſt: I ſay, 
expired, or like a vapour exhaleU through rhe 
conduits and pores of the body 3 and therefore 
ſo divided into ſmall portions or partictes,as that 
in thar very Egrefſion or Expiration, it muſt be 
wholly comparated to Ditperiton 3 and what is 
capable of ſuch diſperſion , is capable of totall 
diſſolution. 

Athanaſius, 

You might well , Zucretivs, have ſpared your- 
{clfand me the trouble of this impertinent ob- 
jection , had you thought my Anſwer to your 
Fifth , worthy your memory. For, ſince you 
could not then deny, that the {oui, as Incorpore- 
al, is diffuſed through the whole body ; and 
therefore may iſſue out of it intire and anime 


paired, as poſſeſſing no place, and in that reſpect, 
as 


= —— — —_— 
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as capable of paſſing through the ſolid and com- 
pacted parts, as through the conduits and pores : 
why ſhould you now reſume that grofs concep- 
tion, of the Souls ——_ trom the body, like a 
vapoyr , or exhalation > And, as for the Putye- 
fatiton of the Body , after the Soul hath -with- 
drawn itſelf trom ir (though it nothing at all 
concern the buiſineſs in hand) I ſay, the Cauſe 
thereof is the detect of that vital Agitation of 
the Heart , Blood, and ſpirits, by which the 
Humours molt prone to putrita&tion, were partly 
kept from ſubliding and fermenting , and partly 
ſo extenuated, as to be diſcuſſed and expelled. 
Lucreitus, | 

A Nat from. hence ; that in Lipo:hymres or 
{wooning firs, the vigour of the Soul is FA much 
abated an4 brought low, as that it would bþ= to- 
really diflolved and extinguiſhed, in caſe the 
Cauſes of thoſe its Failings or Deje&ions , were 
yet more violent , as frequently they are, and 
then they cauſc ſudden death, 
Athanaſius, 


Here you recur to the Symptomes of bodi- 
ly Diſeaſes again3 bur I wiſh T could as cafily re- 
move them trom the body, as you from detend- 
ing the Mortality of the Soul, by any confidera- 
tions drawn from them, and rheir moſt fatal ct- 
tects. For, gs to Lipothymres, which according to 
the Erymologie of the word, you call Farlings of 
the Souls they are in truth only Failings of the 
Heart, or vital influence;arifing from the preclu- 
ſion or topping of thoſe paſſages, ordained for 
the continual tranſmiſſion of vital Spirirs 3 which 

as ſervants, the Soul makes uſe of to Lite, Senſe, 


and 
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and Motion. And, thercfore , reflc&ing upon 
whart I have already faid, it is obvious to con- 
ceive,that the whole Soul being diffuſed _— 
the whole body 3 all the failing in Swooning fits 
doth fall, not upon her Self ,- bur upon the Vital 
Organs, wich at that time are rendred urfic for 
the uſes and aftions,to which they were framed 
and accommodated. And, if the Cauſes of£iuch 
Failings ſhould chance to be ſo violent, as toin- 
duce {uddain deathz then the Soul , indeed, 
would and muſt wholly depart : yct not by rea- 
{on of any diſſolution of irs {ubſtance, or excceds 
ing imbecility in it {elt;but onlyfor want of thoſe 
D1ſpoſitions in the Organs of life, by which ſhe 
was cnabled to enliven the body. And here 1 
could mind you of a certain ſort of Lypothy- 
mies, that happen in Ecftaſies of ſome Holy men, 
when the Soul hging tranſported with the ſu- 
perlarive beauty and excellency of Divine Ob- 


jets, inabſtracted contemplations, doth ſomuch - 


negle& her inferior functions, as that the body 
all chart while ſeems ſenſclefle and livelefſe: And 
yet this an argument rather of the ſtrength 
of the Soul , than of any Failing or De- 
tection in it ſelf. I could alſo inſift upon this,thar 
inſleep thereis a kind of Do of the influ- 
ence of the Soul upon her corpdtcal Organs, cf- 
pectally thoſe .in{crvient to Senſe and Motion 3 
and yet the /$oul is then moſt her ſelf, as Cyras 
long fince obſerved, in one of Xezophons Orations, 
in theſe moſt elegant words 5 Dormientium Anime 
maxime declarant Dtumnitatem ſuam , mul:a enim, 
cum remiſſi ac liberi ſunt, futura proſpictunt : ex quo 
intell:gttur, quales futuri fint, cum ſe plane corporis 
Unculis 


- 
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uinculis relaxaverint, But the ObjeQion, being 
otherwiſe refuted, doth require neither, 
Lucretius, 

Experience teacheth, that no man, when dy- 
ing, findeth his Soul to depart out of his body 
whole and at oncez but rather to fail by degrees 
within his breaſt, juſt as he doth his Sen{e,in each 
proper Organ: Which he would not do, in caſe 
his Soul took her flight whole and intire , out of 


| his breaſt, as a bird out of a Cagcz and therefore 


it is probable that rhe Soul,being diſſolved at the 
inſtant of death , is breathed our in diſperſed A- 
roms together with the Aer expired trom the 
Lungs. ; 
Athanaſius. * h 
You mult needs be ſtreightned for Objections, 
Lucretius , when you fly to uncertain Experi- 
ments, and incompetent coggeptions of vulgar 
heads; and therefore I hope,”you cannot much 
longer hold out againſt truth. I ſay, to uncertarn 
experiments, becauſe, fince it is impoſſible thar 
any man, in the extream moment of life, where- 
in his Soul ccaſeth to be either in his breaſt , or 
any other part of his body , ſhould, ſay to the 
ſtanders by, Now / am ſenſible of the egriſſe or flight 
of my Soul, and I perceive how it departs;becaule 
while he isable ro ſpeak , or be ſcofible of any 
thing, the Soul 1s till in the body, and ar the in- 
ſtant of irs departure,the Speech &all Senſe fail 
for ever:The expcricnce you allcage is uncertain 
and ſo no experience at all, To 2:competent Con- 
ceptions of vulgar heads; becauſe rhe common peo- 
PiEunot being able ro underſtand.che nature of an. 
ncorporcal ; and how poſlcſling no place, no bo- 


dy 


dy can hinder its paſſage or traje&tionz have a 
certain grofſe apprehenſion , that the Soul 
muſt iſſue ouc of the breaſt , the. ſame way that 
the breath doth out of the Jungs. And as Þr 1ts 
Diſperſion into Aroms 3 you do ill ro fuppole ir 
to be Corporeal , when you have been ſo often 
beaten from that ſtarting hole. Theſe Imperti- 
nences are much below fo great a wit, as yours, 
Lucretius; and I ſhould very much wonder how 
you could fall upon them, but chagT aſcribe it to 
your preſent humour of Contradiction , which 
doth many times tranſport even wiſe men them- 
ſelves to groſs extravagancics. 

Lucretins. . 

Tf the Soul were Immortal , and conſcious of 
its Immortality, as you have affirmed; certainly 
it would notgrieve to leave the body , which is 
rather its priſon, than delightful Ma {ton ; but 
rather rejoyce to be ſetar liberty, and exulrt, as a 
ſnake doth to caſt her ſlough , or a ſtagg his old 
horns, : 

Athanaſius, 

To this I prepared a Solution, when I proved 
the Appetite of Immortality ro be Natural to 
the Soul, however this preſent life cauſe in us a 
love of it ſelf, above that we ought to have of 
our future ſtate; juſt as the Appetite or love of 
Health doth not ccaſe to be Naturai, however 
the blandiſhments of Senſe , and flattering bairs 
of ſome preſent pleaſure, that impugnes health , 
may create in us a ſtronger deſire, tor the time : 

and therefore you might have well omitted here 
to argue the Mortality of the Soul , from its re- 
luftancy againſt death , and unwillingneſle to 
Aa leave 
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leave its old companion , the body. However , 
without inſiſting upon this, that many men even 
in this lite , long uſed to a mean and turbulent 
ſtate or condition, become ſo depraved and ab. 
je& in their judgement and affeQtion, as to re- 
fuſe to change ir for a better , if they might: To 
what I have ſaid formerly of the Univerſal de- 
fire of Immortality , I ſhall annex this one both 
pertinent and memorable conſideration , out of 
Cicero ( 1 Catone majore) Yutd, _ ſaprteitiſſimus 
quſq; equaſſimo antmo mortitur, ſtultiſſimus trquiſſi- 
mo > Nonne nobis videtur eAnmus 1s, qut plus cer- 
nat, & longins, Videre ſe ad meltora 7 6 ng ;lle 
autem, cujus obtuſior ſit acies, non videre > Equidem 
efferor ſtuiio pa'res Veſtros quos colut, & dilexi, wi- 
dendi. Neque vero eos ſolum convene aveo, ſed illos 
etiam, de quibus audit & left, & ipſe conſcripſt . 
Qu quidem me proficiſceutem, haud ſcio quis facile 
retraxerit, (7 tanquam Peliam recoxerit. Quod (i 
quis Deus mbi largiatnr, ut ex bac etate repueraſ- 
cam,@ in cunis taniamygualde recuſems nec vero Ve- 
lim, quaſi decurſo ſpatio' a calce ad carceres tee 
wocart, * Doth not cvery wiſe man die with 
© extream content and ſerenity of mind;and only 
Fools with diſquier,impatience,and reluQancy? 
<Is not that mind to be accounted the moſt clear 
<ſjghted,which ſeeth things atar off,and diſcerns 
© that it 15 to be tranſlated 1nto a better ſtate: and 
© that dim and weak, which doth nor look beyond 
© things preſent, aad diſcern nothing of its future 
* condition 2 For my part, truly,T am even tran{- 
« ported with vehement longing to behold again 
* the faces of thoſe brave men, your Fathers , 
© whom,in their lives, I ſo much loved and hono- 
© red, 
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© red. And not only them, but ſome,other worthy 
eperſons allo, whoſe fame I have heard and read 
* of; andicelebrated in my own writings. And, it 
«L were ſo happy once, as to be on ty journey 
© toward thoſs Heroes; I know none, that ſhould 
* eaſily draw me back again, or retard'my (pecd, 
» by reſtoring my youth, like Pelras. If any of tlic 
« Gods ſhould think to do me a favour,in making 
* me young again, now after I have attaincd to 
* this my declining age: I profeſs, I would rctuſe 
* the proffer ; nor would I, having run over the 
* ſtage of lite, be brought back again to the polt , 
© from which I firſt ſer forth. Hereunto I might 
add alſo that patheticall Exclamation of that 
Emperour of wiſedom , Marcus Artontnuss Ec- 
quando futura es,O Anima, bona ſimplex, una, nuday 
corpore te ambiente thiucrdior > Ecquando diſpoſitte 
onem dtleRiont et affeut genutno deditam deguſta- 
bis 57 ea es plena, ret nullius tndiga, iis 
bil deſtderars ulterius , wtbil exyeter.s &c, As it He 


were angry, and paſſionately expoſtularing with - 


his ſoul, that ſhe ſtaid ſo long in the indigent and 
vexatious condition of this lite, and had omitted 
opporruniries of tranſlating herſelf into a better , 
is which ſhe would be intirely Herfelf,and injoy 
thoſe pleaſureFthar are more genuine and agrec- 
able to her immortal nature.But,ſo clear a truth, 
as this of the Souls deſire of an Immortal ſtate , 
afrer death,notwirhſtanding the unwillingneſs of 
{ome abje& minds (loaden with carthy and baſe 
affections) to ſubmit ro the ſtroke of Death , 


which alone can tranſport them into that ſtate : 


doth need no further reſtimonics, or illuſtration. 
Aa 2 Lacretius, 
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Lucrettus. ” 

If the Soul ſurvive the body, and be Cognoſ- 
cent or Knowing, after death ; doubtleſs it muſt 
be furniſhed with ſenſes, that ſo ſhe may ſee, 
hear, &. in order to her knowledge : but, when 
once divorced from her Copartner , the body , 
(he neither hath, nor can have Organs for any 
- ſuch uſes at all; and therefore ſhe can have no 
knowledge. 

Athanaſi us, 

Here again you touch upon that ſo often re- 
jected contuſion of Knowledge and Senſation, as if 
they were one and the ſame thing; when from 
ſundry paſſages in my precedent diſcourſes, you 
might have caſfily colle&ed, that the ſenſe afcri- 
bed to the Soul , is neither Hearing, nor ſceing , 
nor &*. but the very power of Underſtanding, or 
Intelle&ion itſelf : which is indeed called many 
times [eo9401;] Senſe, in a general acceptation of 
the word; becauſe Cognition is a Perception,and 
becauſe it comprehends, in way of Eminency , 
all the ſubordinate \enſes, or Facultics of ſenia- 
tion, 1. e, by itſelf it knowes Colours,as the Eyes 
ſounds, as the Eare 3 and ſo of the reſt. And this 
is the proper prerogative of ſuperior Faculries , 
that beſides their owne higher and nobler Fun. 
Qions, they comprehend likewiſe all the FunR- 
ons of Inferiors , and that in a tranſcendent and 
more exccllent manner , asI have alrcady ex- 
plained. Bur, as for the particular manner of the 
Souls Knowledge , after death; I remit you to 
Sr, Kenelme Dightes ſublime Speculations con- 
cerning the condition of a ſeparate Soul ; in 
which, chough perhaps you may not meet with. 
ſuch ſacisfattion , az you expect : yet-you will 
mcet 
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meet with more than I can now give you, with- 
out repeating his notions, 
Lucrettns. 

Well, eMthansfias , you would nor have re- 
' ferred me to another , but that you are almoſt 
exhauſted and wearied with ſpeaking thus long 
yourſelf ; and therefore it becomes me in civili. 
ty to conſider the weakneſs of your Jungs, and 
Gauck of your tongue (of both which I re- 
member , you have many years ſince often com - 
plained) and to eale you of this penance my cu- 
riofity pur upon you, as ſoon as I have propoſed 
one Objection more, which wiſcr men than my- 
ſelf have thought not a little difficult to be ſo]- 
ved; and thar, in ſhort, is this. Coniidecring the 
vaſt diſparity and (in truth) abſolure incom- 
poſſibility betwixt the affections of a Corporeal 
and Incorporcal Nature ; it ſeems unreaſonable 
to conceive, that they can be conjoyned in one 
Compoſition, ſuch as Man is, it (as you affirme) 
his ſoul be an Immortal ſubſtance, and his Body 
a Mortal. Pray, therefore , make good the poſſ- 
bility of ſuch a ConjunCtion : and, if you can, 
explain what is the common czment or Glew , 
that unites and holds them together 3 and then I 
have done oppoſing you. 
eAchanaſtus. 

You very well underſtand Epicarus doftrine of 
an Eternal and Incorporeal Inanity , or ſpace 
diffuſed through the-world, and commixed with 
all Bodies or Concretions, which are yet diſfolu- 
ble : and doe you pretend atrer this, that you 
cannot conceive it reaſonable , that an Incorpo- 
real ſhould be conjoyned to a Corporcal ? rw 
up- 


— 
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ſuppoſeyou really cannot:conceive it reaſonable; 
mult ir therefore be unreaſonable, whenio many 
and ſo eminent Philoſophers have underſtood, 
and allowed the reaſonableneſs of this Con- 
jun&ion > Whar think you, inthe firſt place , of 
Plato, Ariſtotle, and all their ſeQators, whouna-» 
nimouſly held the Anima Hund: , or Univerſal 
Sout, and that being diffuſed through all parts of 
the Univerſe ,.it aſſociateth and mixeth itſelf 
with all things, and totam 1ntus agitat molem > 
And then what think you of thoſe words of the 
great Heymes , quoted by Lafantius z when dif-' 
courſing of the Nature of Man , and how he was 
Createl by God, he faith : Ac zdem ex w!raque n- 
tura,zimmortalt puta, ac mortali,unam hominis natu- 
ram texebat, ipſum quadamtenus immortalem, qua- 
damtenus mortalem factens 5, ac eundem acciptens, 1n 
medio quaſi interſtitio, hetnc divine y immortaliſque; 
eleine morialis obuoxteque mutation: nature conſit- 
tutt, ut 14 omnie 1ntwens, omnia mraretur. And thus 
Triſmegiſtus 3 from whence it came, that Man 
was clteemed as it were the Horzzor- of the Knt- 
verſe, in whom Supreme natures are joyned to 
the moſt Low, and the Heavenly to the Earthy : 
and this with admirable correipondency, and as 
befcems the perfection of the Univerſc;becaule, 
ſince there are ſome Natures purely Incorpore- 
al and Immortal, and others purely Corporeal 
and Mortal; that theſe Extremes Might nor be 
without a Mcan, notiii ig ſeems more congruous, 
than that there thould be a certain ſort of third 
Natures, ſo mixed and compound of both the 0- 
thers,as to be Incorporeal and Immortal, on one 
part , and Corporcal and Mortal , on the _ 
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Again, whereas you imagine ir abſurd, that na- 
rures {o extremely different ſhould concur to 
conſtitute one Compoſition ; I beſcech you; Lue 
eretias, are not Heat, and Cold, white and black, 
as different each from other, as Immortal and 
Morral > and yet you ce, they are often conjoyti« 
ed together, ſo as that a Middle or Third nature 
doth reſult from their union, as in particular, 
warme, from Heat and Cold, and Grey or 
browne, from white and black. Nay , there 
ſeems ſo much the leſs repugnancy betwixt Im- 
mortal and Mortal, Incorporcal and Corporcal 
natures ; by how much they arc the leſs Diffe- 
rent and Incompoſlible becauſe they are only as 
it were Diſparate among themſelves, and capa- 
ble of conſerving a whole nature : but Heat and 
Cold,, Whitencts and Blackneſs , are abſolute 
Contraries, and cannot conſiſt rogether, without 
reciprocal deſtruftion, or maintain a durable 
Union, And thus much for the Firſt part of your 
Demand, viz,the Poſfibility of a Conjun&ion be- 
ewixt an Incorporeal and a Corporeal Nature. 
As for the remainder, viz, what is the Common 
Mecium , Cement or Glew , by which two ſuch 
different natures are marricd and united into one 
(ompoſitum ;, I Anſwer, that I conceive it to be the 
Blood, eſpecially the ſpiritual and moſt elaborate 
or refined part thereof : according to that anci- 
ent opinion of Critzas,S-;tire, maxtime proprium eſſe 
Anime; a:qe hc ineſſe propter ſangutms naturam 
commemorated by Ariſto;le (though with diſ- 
ſent) 7x the 2 Ch.of his 1. Book de Animas and with 
the teſtimony of ſundry admirable Experiments, 
both revived and aflcrted by our perſpicacious 
Countriman 
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Contryman, Dy. Harvey, in bis Exeratations con- 
cerning the Generation of Animals, For, {ince the 
viſible obſervations of the Manner and' proceſs 
of Nature, in the produQtion of the Chicken in 
and from the Egg , doe aſſure that the Blood is 
the part of the body , which is firſt generated , 
nouriſhed, and moved; and that the Soul is Exc:- 
zedand as it were Erkindled firſt from the blood : 
doubtleſs, the blood is that, in which the opera- 
tions vegetative and ſenſitive do firſt manifeſt 
themſelves; that, in which the vital Heart, (the 
primary and immediate inſtrument of the Soul, , 
eſpect ally as to Animation) is innate and con- 
genial 3 that, which is the Common Y:xculum, or 
Czment of the Soul and body ; and that , by the 
mediation whereof , as a vetitcle, the Soul doth 
cranſmir her conſerving and invigorating influ- 
ence into all parts of the body, Nay, con{idering 
that the Blood , by perpetual Circulation, doth 
flow ( like a river of Liwng water) round the 
body , penetrating into and irrigating the ſub- 
ſtance of all the parts, and at the ſame time coam- 
«municating to them both Heat and Lifez and 
that the Heart is framed for no other end , but 
that by perpetual pulſation (together with the 
concurrence of the veins and arteries) it ma 
receive this blood , and againe propel! it into all 
the body : I ſay , theſe things duely conſidered ,. 
it can be but a Parazox at moſt, to affirme , that 
the Soul having irs firſt, and perhaps principal 
reſidence in the Blood, may very ——_ be concel- 
+ ved tobe, in reſpe(t thereof, Tota 77 toto, and tota 
1n qualibet par:e, And, laſtly , concerning the 
Manner of this ConjunRtion of the Soul and bo- 


dy 
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dy, by the Mediation of this vical Near , the 
Blood 3 it 1s not neceſſary, with the Vulgar, to 
imagine , that they ſhould mutually touch, and 
by hooks take reciprocall hold cach ot other , 
in order to Cohxlion and conitant Ulvion 3 
for , that is competent only to Corporcals z bur 
that Incorporcalsihould be conjoyncy ether one: 
co anothcr, or ro Corporcals, no more is requi- 
red but ain nt: mate Preſence, which 1s yer kind 
of ContaQt, and fo may ſerve in ſtead of mutual 
Appreiicntionand Continency. So that thits ſpec? - 
al Manner of Preſence is trac and only tizat , by 
which an Incorporcal Entity may be unite to 
a Corporeal. And now I ave explained rhoſe 
dificulties conccrning the Conjundtion of the 
Soul and Body, the one an Incorporcal and Im- 
mortal Bcing, the other Corporeal and Mortal ; 
which you ſeemed to think 1n-explicable, I ex- 
py you ſhoul4 be as good as your promiſe , no 
ongcr to oppole me, bug hereafter concurr wirk 
me 1n opinion, that The Soal is an Immortal ſub- 
ſtance : and that zis Immortality ts 10t only credille 
by Faith, or upon eAuthority Dine; but alſo Demon- 
ſtrable by Reaſon, cr the Light of Nature, 
Lucrettus, 

You may remember, Sr : I told you inthe be- 
gin"ing, that :hough I am an Epicurcan, in ma- 
ny things concerning Bodics z yer, as a Chriſtian, 
T dereſt and utterly renounce the doctrine of 
thar Sed , concerning Mens Souls : and thar [ 
askt your Rn co 1nterrupt you ſometimes 
in your diſcourſes, by intermixing-fuch Doubts, 
and Obje&ions, as ſeemed to re::der rhe Demon- 
{tration of the Souls Immortality , by mecr Rea- 

Bb {on 
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ſon, exceeding difficulr, if not altogerher impol- 
ſible zro this end only , that 1 migat the more 
tully experiment the ſtrength of your Arguments 
ro th e Corffrary. So that notwithſtanding all my 
Contradiction , you ought to believe me ſtill as 
firongly perſwaded ot rhe truth of what you 
have aflerced , as if I had ated your part, and 


. undercaken the aſſcrtion of the ſame myſclt : my 


diftdence being not of the Souls Incorruptibility,, 
bur of the poſſibility of irs Demonſtration , by 
you or any man cl{c, And now , though you 
have brought, I confeſs, moſt excellent Argu- 
ments to prove it , and both ſatisfied all my 
Doubts, and ſolved all my Obje&ions : yet whe- 
ther you have ſo D:monſtrated it, as to exclude 
all Dubioſity , and compell afſent (which is the 


- propriety ot pcrtc& Demonſtration) in-a pure 


Natural Pniloſopher , who refuſerh to admir 
any other conviction , but from the Light of Na- 
ture.z [mult leave to the judgement Torr Ar- 
biter , the noble Tſodrcaſtes,, who will nor, I am 
well aſſurcd., deliver any bur an equitable Cen- 
ſure in the Cauſe... 

Athanaſius. 

And'you may remember too, Lucretius , how 
in the beginning I advertiſed you of: the Unrea- 
fonableneſs of tuch over-curtous Wits, as ex- 
pe&t Mathemaricall Demonſtrations in Mera- 
phyſicall Subje&s, which are really incapable of 
them and gave you an undeniable Reaſon 


| thereof. So that conſidering my timely preven- 


tion of your expcation in that kind z-and your 
owne confeſhon that I have {dtisfhed all your 
Scruples , and ſolved all your ObjeRions ; I can- 
nor. 


Dialog, 2. Demonſiratedby the Legbt of Nature; 
not but wonder at your, obſtinacy in your old 


inion, that it is not poſlible ro convince a meer 
ed man, of the Souls ——_ » by the 
reſtimony of pure Reaſon. Nevertheleſs, Itreely 
joyn with you, in your Appcal to the vtrdid& 
ot 1ſodicaſtes , than whom certainly no man can 
be more judicious, no man more juit. 

Iſodicaftes. ' 

The matter now at laſt in diſpute betwixt you, 
{cems to be this ; whether tn a Thefts, or Pepefoi 
which 1s not capable of being euanced by a Grometyical 
Demonſtration (as this of the Souls Immortahty 
ſeems not to be) there can yet be expefed ſuch ſaub- 
ftantiall axd ſatrsfafory Reaſons , Phyſical or Moral , 
or both, as may ſuffice to the fall eſtabliſhment of 1t's 
Tyuth, in the mind of a reaſonable man > And there- 
fore (that I may give you my opinion, in a word) 
I ſay 3 that though in things belonging to the cog- 
nizance of a pure Philoſopher, every one © 
ro {eek for the beſt aſſurance , of which the na- 
ture of that thing, into which he enquireth, will 
poſſibly admit ; and rhat the way of Demon- 
tration, More Geometytco, is of all others themoſt 
convincing and ſcientificall : yer , lince many 
—_ not only in Metaphyſicks, but even in 
Phyticks, are of ſo retired and abſtrufe a-nature, 
as not to be brought under the ſtrit laws and 
rules of Geometry , of which notwithſtanding 
we may acquire a competent certitude, by well 


examining their Effe&ts and conſtant Operarions;. 


ason one {ide , we ought not to require 'abſolnte 
Demonſtrations , where the Condition: of the 
ſubjc& doth exclude them 3 ſo on the other, we 
ought not to deny the force of all other teſtimo- 


nies;. 
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' Hies, tha: right Reaſon offereth in evidence of its 


Verity aſſerred , eſpecially when all that can be 
laid againit it, ſhall be tound vain and lighr, in 
compariſon of what is alleaged in defence of it. 
Thais conſidered , tiough Athanaſius .hath not 
preciſely (according to the rigorou: acceptation 
of the word) Demonſtrated the immorcality of 
Mans Soul ; yet foraſmuch as He hath proved it 
by good and important Reaſons, aſwel! Phyti al 
as Moral, ſuch as arc not much infcriour to ab- 
ſolute Demonſtrazions , and ſuch as by vaſt cx- 
ccſles tranſcend the weight of all your oppolite 
Allegations, Lucretrus : truely, I think you oughr 
to reſt {atisfied , that He hath diſcharged him- 
ſelf of his Undertaking, to the Full 3 cſpecially 
ſince it would bea very hard task for you to 
maintain, that all che beams of the Light of Na- 
ture do concentre only in Mathematical Demon- 
ſtrarions, and that we can know nothing, which 
is not Demonſtrable. And now Gentlcmeny if 
you pleaſe , let us be going towards my houle,, 
where I am ſure we were cxpected art lcatt an 
hour agoc, and where I ſhall have lcaſure ro 
thank you' more ſolemnely for the infinite con- 
tent I have reccived from your Converſation, 
Athanaſius. | 


We arc ready to attend you , Nobleſt 1ſodr- 
caſtes 3 and ſhall ever be as ready to acknowledg 
ere ſingular Honour you have done us, in loling 
this Evening upon perſons ſo unable to merit 
your attention, as we have now thewne our- 


